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Though  We  Love  Our  Own  The  Best” 


We  have  careful  thoughts  for  the  stranger 
And  smiles  for  the  some-time  guest, 

But  for  our  own  the  bitter  tone, 

Though  we  love  our  own  the  best. 

Ah,  lips  with  curve  impatient! 

Ah,  brow  with  that  look  of  scorn! 

’Twere  a  cruel  fate, 

Were  the  night  too  late, 

To  undo  the  work  of  the  mom. 

For  though  in  the  quiet  evening 
You  may  give  the  kiss  of  peace; 

Yet  it  might  be,  that  ne’er  for  me 
The  pain  of  the  heart  should  cease. 

How  many  go  forth  in  the  morning 
Who  never  come  home  at  night; 

And  hearts  have  broken 
For  harsh  words  spoken, 

That  sorrow  can  never  set  right. 


Paul  L.  Ryan. 


The  Barmaid 
Of  The  Stagecoach  Inn 

By  John  C.  Moynihan 

Curious ,  such  ease  and  grace  in  a  country  bumpkin; 
Perhaps  he  was  not  just  what  he  seemed. 

KING  GEORGE’S  ruddy  features  were  streaked  with 
melted  snow,  but  disturbed  not  a  whit  by  it,  he 
beamed  down  from  the  swinging  signboard  of  the  Old  Royal 
Inn  upon  the  boy  who  was  looking  up  at  him.  The  latter, 
a  grave-looking  youngster  of  sixteen,  dark  and  rather  slight 
in  build,  stared  for  a  moment  at  the  friendly  monarch,  and 
winked  solemnly  at  him;  then,  shrugging  his  shoulders  in 
a  very  mature  way,  he  tiptoed  towards  the  warm  yellow 
square  of  light  that  was  the  inn-window,  and  peered  cau¬ 
tiously  within.  It  was  evident  that  this  was  not  his  first 
view  of  the  travelers’  parlor  of  the  Old  Royal  that  night, 
for  he  nodded  his  head  slightly  and  frowned  abstractedly; 
then,  after  a  moment  of  indecision,  he  turned  slowly  and 
shuffled  through  the  two-inch  fall  of  snow  to  the  back  of 
the  inn.  There,  through  the  window,  he  could  see  the  inn¬ 
keeper,  a  fat,  red,  kindly-looking  fellow,  singing  to  himself 
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as  he  polished  a  huge  brass  tankard.  Certainly,  thought 
the  boy,  this  innkeeper  should  prove  easy  to  handle,  and 
as  for  the  inn  itself,  it  looked  as  sturdy  and  cosy  today  in 
1798  as  in  Cromwell’s  time. 

“As  good  a  place  for  our  little  drama  as  any,  I  sup¬ 
pose,”  he  muttered,  and  lifting  the  huge  knocker,  he  gave 
a  smart  double-rap  to  the  door. 

“Come  in,  come  in,  younker,”  said  the  fat  innkeeper, 
peering  out  into  the  blowing  snow.  “  ’Tis  a  bitter  night  for 
a  young  knave  like  yourself  to  be  out.” 

The  boy  smiled,  but  in  lieu  of  answering,  he  pushed 
his  way  into  the  kitchen,  crossed  the  room,  and  shut  the 
door  which  connected  with  the  travelers’  parlor. 

“I  say  now,”  said  the  fat  innkeeper.  “There’s  no  need 
of  that.  If  it’s  a  little  food  you  want,  and  no  tin  to  pay  for 
it,  there’s  still  no  need  of  privacy.  Those  are  all  nice  gentle¬ 
men  out  there,  and  they  wouldn’t  mind  .  .  .  .” 

“Not  that  at  all,  landlord/”  replied  the  boy  briskly. 
“You’ve  got  me  all  wrong.  I  merely  wanted  to  speak  to  you 
alone;  I’m  in  a  bit  of  a  fix,  and  I  think  you’re  the  man  to 
help  me.” 

“Egad,  boy,  I  will,”  replied  his  host  slowly,  wondering 
who  this  lad  might  be  who  acted  so  stealthily  and  talked  so 
patronizingly.  “If’n  there’s  no  villainy  mixed  up  in  it,  ye 
can  be  sure  I’ll  help’ee.” 

“Very  well,  then;  listen  closely  and  I’ll  explain  myself. 
I’ve  been  an  apprentice  carriage-maker  with  Granby  of  En- 
stable  these  six  years.  Two  weeks  ago  I  ran  away  because 
I  didn’t  like  the  trade — my  father  was  a  sailor — and  I’ve 
got  this  far  in  farmers’  drays.  Now  if  you  can  manage  to 
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hide  me  tonight — and  I’m  sure  Granby  isn’t  far  behind  me 
— then  tomorrow  ...” 

“Bless  me,  boy,  slow  down  a  bit,”  said  the  innkeeper, 
rubbing  his  bald  pate  helplessly.  “Ye  talk  like  a  confounded 
book,  and  ye  go  so  fast  that  a  man  can’t  gather  in  what 
ye’re  sayin’,  nor  make  sense  of  it.” 

The  boy’s  white  teeth  flashed,  and  his  large  eyes 
twinkled. 

“I’ve  been  thinking  of  what  to  say  to  you  for  three 
hours,  landlord,  and  I’ve  got  to  tell  you  fast.  There’s  a 
coach  due  here  in  three  minutes” — the  innkeeper  glanced 
at  the  clock  and  nodded  assent — “and  I’m  sure  my  master 
is  on  it.  Now  if  you’ll  only  manage  to  keep  me  here  for 
the  night — I’ve  nowheres  else  to  go — he’ll  take  the  coach 
on  to  Dover  tomorrow,  and  I’ll  slip  off  some  other  way.” 

The  innkeeper  smiled  and  slapped  the  lad  upon  the 
shoulder.  “I’ll  do  it,  sonny.  I’d  help  any  young  feller  in 
his  trouble.  But” — and  his  fat  face  darkened — “I  don’t 
know  where  I’ll  put  you,  ’cause  there’s  no  room  leading  off 
this  one  but  the  travelers’  parlor,  and  the  men  will  be  com¬ 
ing  in  here  for  a  snack  pretty  soon.” 

The  boy,  who  had  acted  up  to  now  as  a  character  in  a 
well-rehearsed  drama,  was  evidently  at  a  loss  at  this  un¬ 
foreseen  difficulty.  Chin  cupped  in  hand,  he  glanced  around 
the  room. 

“Landlord,  it  looks  as  if  I’ll  have  to  stand  out  in  the 
snow  till  your  company  go  to  bed,”  he  said,  but  at  that 
moment  he  went  swiftly  to  the  wall  and  took  down  from 
a  peg  there  a  girl’s  long  muslin  dress. 

“That  were  one  of  my  Nancy’s  dresses,”  said  the  inn- 
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keeper  soberly.  “She  died  two  month  ago — my  only  daugh¬ 
ter — and  I  keep  that  dress  by  me  to  sorter  remind  .  .  . 
’Gad,  lad,  what  are  ye  doing — putting  it  on  yerself  ?” 

The  boy  did  not  reply,  being  enveloped  in  the  frock’s 
voluminous  folds.  When  he  had  adjusted  it,  and  twisted 
it  into  place,  he  smiled  that  same  toothy,  almost  foreign 
smile,  and  chuckled  to  his  friend. 

“I  say,  it  fits  fine!  What  do  you  think  of  me  as  a  bar¬ 
maid,  landlord?” 

“Barmaid!  Well,  call  me  a  Frenchman  if  that  isn’t 
smart,  lad!  Ye  can  stay  in  here,  and  if  they  come  in  ye’re 
my  little  daughter,  washing  dishes.” 

“Stay  in  here — pooh,  I’ll  do  better  than  that;  I  ain’t 
the  boy  to  play  hide-and-seek  when  I  have  an  elegant  rig 
like  this.  Give  me  some  ale,  and  I’ll  bring  it  out  to  the 
gentlemen.” 

The  landlord  smiled  dubiously.  The  plan  seemed  a  bit 
risky  to  him,  but  then,  he  himself  was  not  such  a  bright 
fellow,  and  this  chap  had  such  an  assertive  air,  such  gen¬ 
eral  assurance  in  his  manner,  such  astonishing  level-head¬ 
edness,  such  wonderful  nerveless  daring,  that  he  should  be 
safe  enough  in  the  travelers’  room.  Therefore,  he  gave  his 
slow  approval  to  the  plan. 

At  this  moment,  there  sounded  from  afar  the  guard’s 
key-bugle,  followed  by  the  distant  sound  of  hooves  and 
wheels. 

“That’s  my  signal,”  said  the  boy  promptly.  “  ’Twill 
be  much  better  for  me  to  go  out  in  the  parlor  now;  then, 
when  the  gentlemen  enter,  they’ll  not  be  so  apt  to  notice 
me  as  if  I  came  in  after  they  were  seated.” 
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“Egad,  you’re  a  smart  lad,”  answered  the  innkeeper. 
“Yes,  I  think  you’d  be  doing  well  to  go  out  there  right 
now.” 

He  followed  the  boy  to  the  parlor  door  and  watched 
him  admiringly.  Curious,  the  easy  grace  with  which  he 
moved  from  table  to  table;  curious,  his  courtly  deference 
to  these  country  bumpkins;  curious,  his  manner  of  speak¬ 
ing,  so  clipped,  so  sparse,  so  decisive.  Curious,  too,  that  a 
small-town  apprentice  should  know  the  social  amenities  of 
a  taproom.  Yes,  very  curious,  thought  the  innkeeper. 

At  that  moment,  his  reverie  was  broken  by  the  screech 
of  the  brakes  on  the  stage’s  wheels  before  his  front  door. 
The  key-bugle  sounded  its  thin  note  again  as,  snatching  up 
a  lantern,  he  hurried  through  the  travelers’  room  to  the 
front  door  of  his  inn. 

“Hoi,  George,”  he  shouted  up  to  the  puffing  coachman, 
scarcely  visible  beneath  a  mass  of  shawls  and  blankets. 
“The  horses  is  ready  to  be  put  in  the  traces.  Tom  is  bring¬ 
ing  them  out  directly.” 

“No  hurry  at  all,  landlord,”  grunted  the  coachman. 
“I’m  cornin’  in  for  a  noggin  o’  rum  to  warm  myself.  It’s 
hard  drivin’  tonight.” 

“My  new  barmaid  will  draw  it  for  ye,”  replied  the  inn¬ 
keeper,  and  lingered  outside  the  door  as  the  coachman  lum¬ 
bered  in.  He  wished  to  see  if  anyone  resembling  the 
carriage-maker  of  Enstable  were  getting  off.  One  of  the 
passengers  might  be  he ;  two  others  were  obviously  French¬ 
men,  and  another,  judging  by  his  uniform  and  jaundiced 
look,  was  a  Hussar  just  back  from  India.  All  four  were  to 
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put  up  for  the  night  at  his  inn,  while  the  coach,  with  mail 
and  baggage,  would  go  on  to  Dover. 

Back  in  his  kitchen,  he  watched  the  boy  serve  the 
new  customers.  Cheeky  fellow — didn’t  turn  a  hair  when 
they  entered;  in  fact  he  was  being  particularly  attentive 
to  the  carriage-maker,  if  anything,  and  seemed  to  stay  away 
from  the  others.  Once,  indeed,  when  the  Hussar,  who  was 
sitting  near  the  Frenchmen,  made  some  bold  remark  to 
the  “barmaid”  about  “her”  pretty  face,  the  lad  lost  his 
poise  for  a  moment,  and  turned  away  quickly  to  serve  the 
carriage-maker.  He  was  afraid,  the  good  innkeeper  sup¬ 
posed,  that  his  voice  might  betray  him.  Why,  though, 
should  he  be  attentive  to  the  carriage-maker,  instead  of 
avoiding  him?  Well,  it  might  be  that  if  Granby  had  any 
suspicions  at  all  as  to  the  identity  of  the  barmaid,  such  per¬ 
sistant  attention  would  dispel  it.  Certainly  the  boy  wouldn’t 
be  recognized  by  his  features,  for  he  wore  a  kerchief  over 
his  long  black  hair,  and  kept  his  face  averted  at  all  times. 

However,  the  period  of  strain  was  soon  over ;  the  new¬ 
comers  stopped  only  for  a  quick  lunch  and  a  chance  to  warm 
themselves  at  the  huge  fireplace,  and  then  retired  for  the 
night.  When  the  innkeeper  had  shown  them  to  their  rooms, 
he  locked  up  the  house  and  hurried  back  into  the  kitchen. 
The  youngster  had  already  taken  off  the  muslin  dress,  and 
grinned  merrily  as  his  friend  entered. 

“Could  Garrick  have  done  it  any  better,  landlord?”  he 
laughed,  swinging  his  long  legs  under  the  sideboard  on 
which  he  sat. 

“Ye  did  fine,  truly,  lad,”  chuckled  his  host.  “Tell  me 
now,  was  that  long-faced  critter  your  master?” 
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“He  was,”  replied  the  boy,  and  growing  sober  imme¬ 
diately,  he  gripped  the  innkeeper  by  the  arm.  “Landlord, 
I’m  afraid  of  him.  Not  only  for  tonight — I’ve  beaten  him 
tonight — but  for  the  days  and  nights  to  come.  He’s  a 
hard  man,  landlord,  and  he’ll  keep  after  me.  How  I’m 
going  to  continue  evading  him,  I  don’t  know.” 

“That’s  true,”  said  the  innkeeper.  He  lit  his  long- 
stemmed  pipe,  and  stood  silent  by  the  door  for  several 
minutes.  Finally  he  turned,  saying, 

“It  seems  like  the  greatest  luck  in  the  world,  I  guess, 
but  Tom  Blake’s  brother  is  captain  of  a  New  York  packet 
which  leaves  London  in  two  days.  I  know  it  because  Tom 
himself  is  goin’  to  ’Merica  with  him  this  trip,  and  the  two  o’ 
them  were  in  here  for  ale  this  very  morning.  Now  if  he’d 
take  ye  over  to  ’Merica  with  him — an’  I  know  he  would,  if 
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ye  brought  Tommy  a  message  from  me  askin’  him  to — 
there’s  a  chance  for  ye  to  skip  Granby  and  start  out  in  life 
for  yerself.” 

“Wonderful,  landlord,  wonderful!”  shouted  the  lad, 
dropping  some  of  his  curious  dignity  for  the  moment,  and 
then  resuming  it  immediately.  “Hold  awhile — when  does 
this  packet  leave?” 

“Far’s  I  can  remember,  it’s  day  after  tomorrow.  Ye 
got  time  enough.” 

“Time  enough,  landlord!  Why,  I’m  going  to  leave  to¬ 
night — right  now.  Write  me  my  letter  and  I’ll  be  off 
directly.  In  the  morning,  Granby  will  go  on  to  Dover  and 
miss  me  entirely.  Write  it,  landlord,  and  I’ll  be  on  my 
way.” 


The  Dover  coach  drew  up  with  a  clatter  before  the 
Old  Royal,  and  to  the  innkeeper,  grinning  and  sweating  in 
the  hot  July  sun,  the  guard  threw  down  a  packet  of  mail. 

“There’s  a  letter  for  yerself,  landlord,”  he  remarked. 
“From  Virginia.” 

“Virginia?  Oh  yes,  ’tis  part  of  America,”  answered 
the  landlord.  “Say — that  might  be  from  the  smart  little 
lad  I  was  teliin’  ye  about.” 

Ripping  open  the  letter,  he  drew  out  two  slips  of  paper. 

“What’s  this!”  he  gasped.  “This  one’s  a  draft  for  a 
hundred  pound.” 

“What’s  the  other,  then?”  asked  the  guard,  after  a  re¬ 
spectful  pause. 

“A  letter,”  said  the  innkeeper,  and  began  to  read 
aloud.  ‘Dear  landlord:  You  will  find  herein  a  cheque  for 
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one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  to  recompense  you  for  your 
services  to  me  on  that  night  several  months  ago. 

“  ‘It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  I  was  not  a  runaway 
apprentice,  that  the  whole  story  was  a  lie,  and  that  I  had 
never  seen  the  long-faced  fellow  before  in  my  life. 

“  ‘I  had  seen  the  two  Frenchmen,  however,  and  had 
reason  to  fear  them,  for  they  were  members  of  the  same 
band  of  cutthroats  which  murdered  my  father  and  mother, 
King  and  Queen  of  France  by  divine  right.  It  was  these 
two  who  had  followed  me  to  your  inn;  it  was  they  whom  I 
was  so  anxious  to  avoid. 

“  ‘You  have  probably  found  out  since  that  the  long-faced 
fellow  was  not  named  Granby  at  all;  I  had  to  trust  to  luck 
that  you  would  not  discover  it  before  I  left  your  inn.  This, 
indeed,  was  the  only  weak  spot  in  my  plan,  though  you 
helped  me,  unwittingly,  several  other  times  that  evening. 

“  ‘I  was  afraid  to  reveal  my  true  identity  to  you,  for  the 
French  revolutionary  party  has  many  sympathizers  in  Eng¬ 
land.  You  might  have  been  one  of  them. 

“  ‘Merci  beaucoup ,  landlord,  for  your  services. 

Louis  XVII,  Roi  de  France.’  ” 

“The  lost  Dauphin!”  ejaculated  the  guard.  “D’ye  sup¬ 
pose  it  really  was  him?” 

“Might  ha’  been,”  replied  the  landlord.  “A  hundred 
pound  is  a  lot  of  money.” 
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The  Crown 


Life  will  weave  it  through  the  years, 

Suffering  will  stud  it  with  our  tears ; 

Ah,  yes,  gems  of  silver  and  of  gold, 

Have  too  oft  in  time  their  story  told. 

But  rarer  gems  than  these  are  found, 

And  about  that  “Heavenly  Crown”  are  wound. 
Incomparable,  priceless  by  far 
Are  the  golden  gems  of  love; 

They  reap  for  you  a  Crown  above. 

Suffering’s  pearl  finds  her  place  next, 

Her  demands  found  in  no  story’s  text ; 

Humility  shines  among  the  rest, 

Ownership  places  her  in  with  the  best ; 

Patience,  too,  is  set  therein, 

Undimmed  by  all  of  worldly  sin. 

Man  sets  his  crown  the  way  he  wills ; 

He  struggles  against  all  earthly  ills. 

O  God,  may  these  merit  a  most  worthy  place ! 

A  throne  in  Heaven,  studded  with  those  gems 

Which  we  thy  servants  have  wound  through  the  years, 

And  may  they  shine  resplendent,  weighted  by  no  fears. 

— Paul  L.  Ryan. 
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Secrets  Of  A  Filler  Brush  Man 

By  Bernard  W.  J.  Frazier 

WANTED:  College  men  for  Summer 
work;  no  experience  necessary . 

HAUNTED  by  an  oncoming  September  tuition  bill,  I 
tried,  in  my  own  simple  way  last  June,  to  become  the 
most  famous  man  in  America.  I  had  heard  Jack  Benny 
talking  about  him.  You  probably  laughed*  when  the  come¬ 
dian  humorized  the  man  the  kiddies  cry  for  and  grand¬ 
mothers  groan  at;  but  I  was  converted.  I  resolved  to  be, 
in  my  own  simple  way,  a  Filler  Brush  Man.  For  it  was  he 
who  could  “Make  money,”  “Be  Successful,”  “Overcome  Tim¬ 
idity”  ;  these  were  but  a  few  phrases  that  refreshed  on  the 
journey  to  the  Promised  Land  of  Filler  Fame. 

And  now  that  I  am  poring  over  rhetoric  notes  of  my 
teacher,  instead  of  promissory  notes  of  my  customers,  my 
hundreds — nay,  dozens! — of  friends  have  practically  whis¬ 
pered  that  I  should  record  for  posterity,  in  my  own  simple 
way,  the  inner  life,  the  hidden  existence,  the  secrets  of 
a  F.  B.  M. 

Shining  with  the  innocence  of  a  new-born  sun,  I  was 
a  soft  touch  for  The  Message  of  the  Salesman’s  Manual. 
Here,  in  this  simple  book,  was  the  Key  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Prosperity.  Here  were  the  real  facts: 

*  The  STYLUS  disclaims  all  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  its 
contributors. — Ed. 
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“You  have  qualified  as  a  dealer  in  the  Great  Filler 
Organization. 

“You  want  to  make  more  money.  [More?] 

“You  want  to  develop  yourself  and  succeed. 

“Use  the  brushes  yourself.  Then  you  can’t  keep  quiet 
about 

“The  Wonderful  Advantages.” 

This  job  was  a  cinch.  According  to  the  New  Edition 
of  the  Filler  Testament,  all  I  had  to  do,  in  my  own  simple 
way,  was  stand  before  the  customer,  announce  that — ahem ! 
— I  Was  a  Filler  Brush  Man,  and  then  record  the  imme¬ 
diately  forthcoming  order  from  the  customer.  I  found  out 
later  that  this  immediate  order  from  a  customer  was  very 
uncustomary.  But  then  I  thought  it  would  be  a  snap. 

It  was  a  very  large  snap,  however.  In  fact  it  was  a 
slam.  Some  people  would  call  it  a  door-slam.  Ballasted 
by  a  sample-containing  suitcase — it  felt  like  a  trunk  some¬ 
times — I  had  tacked  up  to  the  door  of  my  first  victim  (a 
nice  door),  and  I  had  rung  the  bell  (a  nice  bell),  and  had 
begun  to  speak  to  the  housewife  (a  nice  house). 

This  was  preposterous!  She  couldn’t  do  this  to  me; 
didn’t  the  Bible  say  she  wouldn’t  ?  I  must  look  up  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  this  difficulty.  Here  it  is  on  page  twenty-one.  In 
case  of  customer’s  unwillingness  to  speak  to  salesman,  he 
should  say: 

“You  understand,  Mrs.  Habenflapophrenia,  you  are  un¬ 
der  no  obligation  whatever.  I  don’t  get  an  order  every 
time  I  call.  If  I  did,  I  would  be  here  every  morning.  That 
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would  be  good  business,  wouldn’t  it?  (Smile;  turn  on  the 
charm.)  I’ll  just  step  in  and  give  you  your  brush.” 

The  theory  is  that  she’s  bowled  over  by  the  promise 
of  something  free;  I  walk  in  without  any  resistance,  give 
a  free  brush  (which  was  supposed  to  be  our  ticket  of  ad¬ 
mission  to  every  home  in  the  good  old  U.  S.  A. ) ,  and  take  an 
enormous  order  from  a  smiling  customer.  That’s  the  theory, 
I  say.  It  didn’t  usually  work  beyond  the  give-away  stage. 

If  there  was  one  face  I  liked  to  see  on  the  other  side 
of  the  seeming  mountain  of  a  threshold,  it  was  a  small 
child’s.  I  remember  once  a  little  tyke  opened  the  door  and 
said:  “My  name’s  Joe.  What  do  you  want?” 

“Is  your  mother  home?” 

“Ma,  are  you  home?” 

This  would  be  a  tough  nut  to  crack.  She  hadn’t  wanted 
to  come  to  the  door,  had  sent  her  little  boy  to  stop  the  bell¬ 
ringing,  and  he  had  given  her  away.  I  expected  to  be 
changed  into  an  iceberg  by  her  frozen  stare.  But  the 
youngster’s  presence  melted  the  room.  I  like  to  think  that 
he  was  responsible  for  that  order. 

There  was  only  one  trouble  with  the  job.  It  took  so 
long  to  learn  all  the  rules  that  appeared  in  the  Bible  that 
I  didn’t  have  any  time  to  do  much  selling. 

I  stayed  on  the  position  for  a  long  time.  Very  long. 
After  three  weeks  experience,  I  threw  financial  discretion 
to  the  North,  South,  East  and  West  winds.  I  was  really 
fed  up.  No  more  vain  ringing  of  door-bells!  No  more 
living  by  the  rules  of  the  Beloved  Filler  Brush  Company! 
The  rales  that  told  me  how  to  get  up,  how  to  eat  breakfast, 
and  how  to  live.  On  page  sixty-four  of  the  Immortal 
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Manual  there  was  the  Planned  Day.  Headlined  by:  “The 
Planned  Day  Means  More  Money,”  it  went  on  to  point  out 
graphically  just  how  I  should  spend  my  entire  day.  The 
schedule  went  something  like  this: 

6  A.  M. — Rise;  Study  (The  Manual) ;  Shave. 

7  A.  M. — Breakfast;  Keep  Appointments. 

8-12  M.— Sell. 

12-1  P.  M. — Lunch. 

1-5  P.  M.— Sell. 

5- 6  P.  M. — Place  Advance  Cards;  Set  Appointments. 

6- 7  P.  M. — Dinner. 

7- 10  P.  M. — Evening  Calls;  Clean  Samples;  Recreation; 

Study  (The  Manual) ;  Sleep.  [At  last!] 

Can  you  imagine  doing  that  every  day  in  every  way 
for  even  a  month  ? 

As  if  it  were  not  bad  enough  to  find  a  Planned  Day 
staring  me  in  the  face  every  morning,  I  was  also  told  what 
to  say  in  conversation  with  a  customer.  The  job  was  posi¬ 
tively  strangulation  for  creative  conversational  imagination. 
If  Mrs.  American  Housewife  says:  “I  don’t  want  to  buy 
anything,”  your  Filler  Brush  Man’s  reply  would  be:  “Mrs. 
Housewife,  if  you  will  forget  about  buying,  and  consider 
that  we  are  only  shopping,  it  will  help  both  of  us.”  If  she 
phrases  the  objection  this  way:  “I  have  a  lot  of  Filler 
Brushes,”  any  F.  B.  M.  would  know  from  page  fifty-three  of 
the  Omniscient  Manual  that  he  should  say:  “Fine!  The 
more  Filler  Brushes  you  have,  the  more  you  want.  You 
find  they  always  give  good  service,  don’t  you?” 

If  you  would  fain  become  a  successful  Brush  Man,  you 
must  take  it  upon  yourself  to  carefully  peruse  page  seventy- 
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six  of  the  Filler  Foxy  Salesman’s  Secrets.  There,  indeed, 
are  some  real  Sidelights  On  Selling. 

“Put  yourself  in  the  prospect’s  place  and  strive  to  get 
her  views. 

“Learn  to  pronounce  the  customer’s  name  correctly 
and  use  it. 

“Tests  have  proved  that  women  believe  90  percent  of 
what  they  see,  but  believe  50  percent  of  what  they  hear — 
talk  less  and  demonstrate  more.”  All  of  the — ahem — very 
few  women  that  I’ve  met  seemed  to  have  their  proportions 
of  seeing  and  hearing  geared  to  reverse.  (Things  To  Do: 
See  Mr.  Filler  about  straightening  out  his  facts.  Maybe  his 
tests  were  determined  by  the  Gallup  Poll;  i.  e.,  he  galloped 
to  one  person,  questioned  her,  and  called  it  the  end  of  a 
dizzy  poll.) 

Well,  after  I  had  gloriously  stood  upon  my  principles,  to 
say  nothing  of  countless  doormats,  and  had  decided  to  re¬ 
sign,  I  thought  back  to  a  paragraph  on  page  seven  of  the 
Never-Forgotten  Filler  Catechism:  “You  can  rejoice  that 
you  have  found  that  much  longed-for  opportunity  for  per¬ 
sonal  development — for  as  a  Filler  Dealer  you  become  a 
disciplinarian  of  yourself — you  make  yourself  a  self-made 
man.”  Yes,  I  thought  of  that,  and  decided  to  resign  before 
I  became  an  awful  example  of  unskilled  labor. 

Somewhere  else  it  said:  “Can  you  boss  yourself?  Can 
you  make  yourself  do  the  things  you  know  you  should  do?” 
I  resigned  after  three  weeks,  didn’t  I? 

N.  B.  All  persons  and  events  in  this  story  are  entirely 
fictitious,  and  any  real  or  fancied  resemblance  to  actual 
persons  or  things  is  purely  coincidental. 
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Solitude 

Loneliness  is  an  uncapped  wave 
at  sea  without  a  shore. 

Loneliness  is  a  tall  bell-tower 
where  echoes  sound  no  more. 

Loneliness  is  a  harvest  sun 

with  fields  all-shorn  of  wheat. 

Loneliness  is  a  heart-strung  boy 
whose  girl  is  down  the  street. 

— Bernard  W.  J.  Frazier. 
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The  Troubles 
Of  Spifferton,  Nephew 

By  Thomas  F.  Quinn 

When  an  aunt  threatens  his  pursuit  of  happiness, 

What  is  a  poor  nephew  to  do? 

A  UNTS,”  said  Spifferton  Phuzz  (bitterly,  “are  ana- 
jlV  chronisms.  They  are  out  of  date.  They  are  misfits. 
They  are  a  medieval  institution,  like  ducking  stools  and  the 
Golden  Fleece,  and  that  sort  of  nonsense.  In  fact,  aunts 
ought  to  be  abolished!” 

“True.  Ah,  how  true!”  sighed  Cedric  Mandrake  from 
the  opposite  side  of  a  plate  of  pretzels.  One  of  Cedric’s 
aunts  had  an  unpleasant  habit  of  displaying  pictures  of  him, 
Cedric,  at  the  age  of  two  months,  garbed  in  a  manner  cal¬ 
culated  to  raise  any  haberdasher’s  eyebrow.  “You  are  ab¬ 
solutely  right.  But  are  you  just  philosophizing  or  did  some 
aunt  send  you  another  necktie?” 

The  furrows  momentarily  left  Spifferton’s  brow.  “No, 
thank  heaven,  it’s  not  that  bad.  I  don’t  have  to  worry  about 
ties  till  next  month.  But  it’s  my  Aunt  Ophelia.  By  this 
time  tomorrow  she’ll  have  wrecked  my  life!” 
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“Explain,”  said  Cedric,  calmly  munching  a  pretzel, 
and  generally  displaying  a  sad  lack  of  the  alarm  which, 
thought  Spifferton,  a  true  friend  should  have  felt. 

However,  he  thought  it  better  not  to  press  the  point. 
“Yesterday,  Cedric,  I  met  the  most  marvellous  girl  I’ve  ever 
seen.  She  had  eyes  like — like — well,  I’m  not  much  good 
at  descriptions,  but  she  had  eyes.” 

“And  a  nose,”  said  Cedric. 

“Why,  yes.  Do  you  know  her?” 

“I  know  the  type.” 

“Now  look  here,  Cedric,  she’s  not  that  kind  of  a  girl 
at  all!” 

“Go  on  with  the  story,  Spiffy!” 

“Well,  anyway,”  said  Spifferton  in  a  slightly  aggrieved 
tone,  “Auntie  met  her,  too,  and  invited  her  to  lunch  tomor¬ 
row.  Whenever  Aunt  Ophelia  has  anyone  in  to  lunch  she 
shows  them  my  one  and  only  literary  endeavor.  She’s  very 
proud  of  it.”  Spifferton  groaned. 

“Well?”  asked  Cedric,  unmoved. 

“  ‘Well’  ?  What  do  you  mean,  ‘Well’  ?  Don’t  you  realize 
that  I’m  trying  to  make  an  impression  on  Gabrielle — I  mean 
Miss  Ferraway — and  Auntie’s  going  to  show  her  that  high- 
school  composition?” 

“Oh!”  Sympathy  crept  into  Cerdic’s  voice.  “It’s  a  high- 
school  composition.  ‘How  I  Spent  My  Summer  Vacation’?” 

“Worse!”  moaned  Spifferton.  “  ‘Why  We  Should  Save 
in  the  School  Bank.’  ” 

“Smoley  Hokes!”  exclaimed  Cedric  fervently. 

There  was  a  brief  silence. 
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“Spiffy,”  said  Cedric  at  last,  “why  don’t  you  forget  this 
damsel.  There  are  plenty  of  other  fish  on  the  sands  of  time.” 

“Never!” 

“Then  we’ve  got  to  steal  it.” 

“What?  A  fish?” 

“The  composition,  of  course.  When  is  your  aunt  likely 
to  be  out?” 

Spifferton  gazed  at  him  in  admiring  awe.  “Cedric,”  he 
said,  his  voice  trembling  with  emotion,  “you  are  beyond 
doubt  the  cat’s  knee-warmers!” 


“There’ll  be  no  one  in  now,”  explained  Spifferton  as, 
scarcely  an  hour  later,  the  pair  cautiously  approached  an 
isolated  single-family  house  in  the  suburbs.  “At  this  time 
of  the  afternoon  Auntie  is  always  out,  either  at  the  Kibit¬ 
zer’s  Club,  The  Dropstitch  Circle,  or  the  Guppy-Lovers’ 
Benevolent  Society.  And  Uncle  Cyrano  is  probably  just 
about  on  the  17th  green.  Every  afternoon  he  starts  at  the 
16th  and  plays  the  last  four  holes.” 

The  house  was  built  rather  low,  and  when  Cedric  spied 
an  open  window  he  scrambled  in  without  more  ado.  Inside 
he  took  one  step,  then  stopped  abruptly.  This  maneuver 
was  hardly  what  Spifferton  had  expected. 

“Ouch!”  cried  Spifferton  as  his  nose  struck  a  hard  sub¬ 
stance  which  he  correctly  diagnosed  as  Cedric’s  skull. 

“Sh!”  warned  Cedric.  “Listen.” 

Rubbing  his  nose,  Spifferton  listened.  Something  seem¬ 
ed  to  remind  him  of  summer,  and  beaches,  and  frolicking 
in  the  waves.  That  was  it!  Waves!  He  could  hear  the 
surf  breaking  and  ebbing.  Ah,  summer  was  a  beautiful 
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season !  The  flowers,  the  trees,  the  girls,  the  waves — a  look 
of  horror  appeared  on  Spifferton’s  face.  Waves!  How 
could  there  be  waves  in  Aunt  Ophelia’s  house?  The  place 
must  be  flooded!  He’d  better  call  the  fire  department!  But 
as  he  turned  to  the  window  Cedric’s  voice  stopped  him. 

“Someone  snoring!”  said  Cedric. 

Cautiously  they  peered  into  the  living-room.  There, 
sprawled  back  in  an  easy  chair,  was  a  pair  of  golf  knickers, 
a  pair  of  golf  socks,  and  a  golf  sweater,  all  of  rather  ample 
proportions.  And  it  was  well  they  were  of  ample  propor¬ 
tions,  for  inside  them  was  a  man  of  very  ample  proportions. 
If  there  are  four  dimensions,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Cyrano 
Capricorn  had  his  share  of  all  of  them. 

Spifferton  tapped  Cedric’s  shoulder.  “I  think  the  com¬ 
position  is  in  there,”  he  whispered. 

“In  there ?  The  living-room?” 

“Yes,  that’s  where  Aunt  Ophelia  entertains  her  guests.” 
Spifferton  groaned. 

“Well  then,  go  in  and  get  it!  I’ll  stand  guard  out  here.” 

“While  he’s  there?  What  if  he  wakes?” 

“You’re  his  nephew,  aren’t  you?  Of  course,  if  you 
don’t  want  to  —  It’s  only  Gabrielle  that’s  at  stake.” 

Throwing  back  his  shoulders,  Spifferton  strode  into 
the  room — and  promptly  tripped  on  a  lamp  cord.  Cr — rash ! 
went  the  lamp;  zoom!  went  Spifferton,  diving  behind  his 
uncle’s  chair. 

The  snoring  stopped.  One  eye  in  the  easy  chair  opened. 
Then  the  other  one.  Finally  the  whole  ponderous  mass 
sat  up. 

“Confound  that  dratted  lamp!”  muttered  Uncle  Cyrano. 
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“A  fine  way  to  run  a  household!  Lamps  toppling  over  when¬ 
ever  they  want  to — ” 

At  this  point  Spifferton  became  aware  of  a  ringing  in 
his  ears.  Perhaps,  he  reasoned,  he  had  banged  his  head  in 
his  dive.  But  if  he  had,  Uncle  Cyrano  must  have,  too,  for 
he  also  heard  the  ringing. 

“And  now  the  doorbell!”  he  grumbled.  “What  a  house! 
Things  like  this  didn’t  happen  when  I  was  a  boy !  We  could 
run  households  in  those  days!” 

Nonetheless  he  went  to  the  door,  returning  almost  be¬ 
fore  Spifferton  realized  he  had  gone.  A  voice  he  didn’t 
recognize  was  upbraiding  his  uncle. 

“What’s  the  idea,  Cappy?  I  waited  an  hour  at  the 
club.  We  won’t  have  time 
now  for  the  16th,  17th,  or 
18th  holes!” 

“I’m  sorry,  Caspar.  I 
must  have  fallen  asleep. 

What  say  to  a  little  snifter  be¬ 
fore  our  strenuous  exercise?” 

“Don’t  mind  if  I  do.  The 
wife  in?” 

“No,  she’s  at  that  new 
club  of  hers,  The  Ladies’  Aux¬ 
iliary  to  the  Straphangers’ 

League.  She’s  reading  them 
some  literary  masterpiece  by 
that  dratted  nephew  of  mine. 

— What  was  that  noise?” 

“I  didn’t  hear  anything, 

Cappy!” 
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“Hmph!  This  house  is  getting  more  unfit  to  live  in 
every  minute!  Lamps  toppling,  bells  ringing,  unearthly 
groans — say  when!” 

Appreciating  his  uncle’s  sharp  ears,  Spifferton  with¬ 
held  further  oral  expression  of  his  anguish;  contenting 
himself  with  writhing  in  silence  until  the  two  golfers  had 
gone — with  Uncle  Cyrano’s  clubs  carefully  left  behind  in 
the  hall. 

“It’s  all  over  now,  Cedric,”  moaned  the  scion  of  the 
House  of  Phuzz  as,  later  that  evening,  the  two  despondently 
ate  cold  chicken  found  in  the  Phuzz  refrigerator.  “There’s 
not  a  chance  of  stealing  that  manuscript  while  Aunt  Ophelia 
is  at  home.  She  sleeps  like  a  cat.  Tomorrow,  Cedric,  that 
glorious  girl  will  be  laughing  at  me!” 

Cedric  showed  the  intensity  of  his  sympathy  by  taking 
a  particularly  vicious  bite  at  a  drumstick. 

“Do  you  think  I  should  join  the  Foreign  Legion, 
Cedric?”  Spifferton  went  on  gloomily. 

“Foreign  Legion!  That  gives  me  an  idea.  What’s  the 
first  thing  you  think  of  when  someone  says  ‘Foreign 
Legion’?” 

“Why,  er — authors;  books,”  answered  Spifferton,  won- 
deringly. 

“Of  course.  That’s  the  only  reason  men  join  the 
Legion,  isn’t  it?  To  write  books  on  the  tough  mugs  in  it. 
As  soon  as  I  thought  of  you  as  an  author,  I  saw  the  answer 
to  our  problem.  Now  look.  Can  you  think  of  any  reason 
why  your  aunt  might  omit  to  read  your  composition  to  a 
luncheon  guest?” 
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“Well/’  said  Spifferton  hesitatingly,  “maybe  if  she’d 
heard  it  before — but  I’m  not  so  sure  of  that.” 

“She  wouldn’t  care  about  reading  it  if  a  publishing 
house  had  asked  her  for  the  manuscript,  would  she?” 

“She’d  give  it  to  publishers,  all  right.  But  I  hope  you 
don’t  think  I’ve  got  enough  money  to  bribe  a  publisher!” 

“No,  but  I  think  you  have  enough  to  buy  me  a  goatee!” 


Thus  it  was  that  at  eleven  the  next  morning  the  door¬ 
bell  in  the  Capricorn  household  jingled  imperiously. 

“Hello?”  shrilled  Aunt  Ophelia  through  a  speaking- 
tube  from  her  kitchen. 

“Mrs.  Ophelia  Phuzz  Capricorn?”  asked  the  voice  from 
the  doorstep. 

“Yes ;  but  I  don’t  want  any  brushes,  shoelaces,  sham¬ 
poos,  furniture-polish,  sticking-plaster,  or  apples!” 

“But  you  do  want  fame  and  fortune.  And  I  am  bring¬ 
ing  you  those.” 

“Hmph!  I  doubt  it!”  Nevertheless,  Aunt  Ophelia 
condescended  to  go  to  the  door. 

“Mrs.  Capricorn,”  said  a  voice  which,  though  it  was 
strained  through  a  goatee,  the  reader  will  immediately  recr 
ognize  as  that  of  Cedric  Mandrake,  “I  represent  The  Ran¬ 
cid  House  Publishing  Company.  One  of  our  scouts  reports 
that  you  read  a  very  remarkable  piece  of  literature  at  yes¬ 
terday’s  meeting  of  The  Ladies’  Auxiliary  to  the  Strap¬ 
hangers’  League.” 

“Oh,  it  was  nothing,”  said  Aunt  Ophelia,  blushing;  “a 
sample  of  my  nephew’s  work.” 
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“Come,  come,  now;  we  mustn’t  be  too  modest.  My 
house  desires  to  examine  this  work,  with  a  view,  of  course, 
to  printing  it  in  one  of  our  magazines.  We  shall  make  you 
a  very  favorable  contract,  I  assure  you.” 

“I  knew  it!  Spiff erton  always  wanted  me  to  destroy 
that  manuscript.  Now  won’t  he  be  glad  I  didn’t  let  him!” 

“Not  unless  you  hurry,  madame,”  said  the  goatee. 
“My  house  must  have  that  before  noon.  After  all,  such  a 
timely  article — ” 

Any  passerby  who  might  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of 
Aunt  Ophelia’s  house  a  few  moments  later  would  certainly 
have  called  the  men  in  white.  For  he  would  have  seen  a 
young  man  suddenly  hop  out  of  the  bushes  in  which  he  had 
been  hiding  and  pounce  on  a  bearded  gentleman  walking 
down  the  path  with  a  sheaf  of  papers  in  his  hand.  He 
would  then  have  seen  the  young  man  soundly  kissing  the 
bearded  one.  If  he  hadn’t  yet  made  a  bee  line  for  a  tele¬ 
phone,  he  would  have  seen  the  two  join  hands  in  a  joyous 
ring  around  the  rosy.  But  no  passerby  being  present  (for¬ 
tunately  for  the  future  of  this  story) ,  Spifferton  and  Cedric 
escaped  classification  as  squirrel-food. 

“How  about  a  little  celebration?”  asked  Spifferton, 
when  he  had  caught  his  breath  after  the  unwonted  exer¬ 
tions.  “All  in  favor  say,  ‘Joe’s  Joint’.” 

“The  Ritz  it  is!”  answered  Cedric  enthusiastically. 

Spifferton  prepared  to  glower  at  his  friend,  but  under 
the  circumstances  he  decided  that  a  man  of  genius  like 
Cedric  had  a  right  to  the  best.  So  in  high  good  spirits  he 
followed  him  into  the  Ritz  half  an  hour  later. 
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“Look!”  said  Cedric,  waving  aside  the  head  waiter. 
“There’s  Annabelle  Gowerfirp!’T 

Without  more  ado  they  headed  for  the  table  of  the 
young  lady  in  question,  S.  Phuzz,  Esq.,  gaily  dancing  over 
two  tables  on  the  way,  and  managing  to  snitch  from  a 
service  pail  a  piece  of  ice  which,  by  way  of  greeting,  he 
dropped  down  Annabelle’s  neck.  Annabelle  retaliated  by 
throwing  a  pat  of  butter  which  landed  on  the  bald  head  of 
an  elderly  gentleman  three  tables  away. 

These  amenities  over,  they  studied  the  menu. 

“Waiter!”  called  Cedric,  “how’s  the  baked  lobster? 
Good.  Two  orders  with  watermelon!” 

“But — ,”  began  Spiff erton. 

“No  buts.  I  should  think  after  all  I’ve  done  for  you 
today  you  could  at  least  let  us  eat  what  I  want!” 

“What  have  you  done  for  him  today?”  asked  Anna¬ 
belle. 

“I’ve  saved  his  life.  At  least  I’ve  saved  it  from  being 
wrecked.  I’ve  given  him  a  chance  to  woo  the  most  marvel¬ 
lous  girl — by  the  way,  I  really  don’t  know  anything  about 
her.  Annabelle,  do  you  by  any  chance  know  Gabrielle 
Ferraway?” 

“Do  I  know  her?  Why,  she’s  the  president  of  the  club 
I’m  joining  this  week — The  Ladies’  Auxiliary  of  the  Strap¬ 
hangers’  League.” 

A  sledge  hammer  hit  Spifferton  on  the  head.  The  world 
reeled  around  him.  “Th — the  what?”  he  managed  to  gasp 
at  last. 

“The  Ladies’  Auxiliary  of  the  Straphangers’  League.” 
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“Gabrielle  is  a  member  of  that?  Did  she — was — was 
she  at  yesterday’s  meeting?” 

“She  always  presides.” 

Spifferton  slumped  limply  back  in  his  seat,  his  expres¬ 
sion  indicating  to  any  stranger  who  might  have  been  pass¬ 
ing  that  he  had  recently  had  an  argument  with  a  falling 
safe. 

“Personally,”  said  Cedric  consolingly,  “I  don’t  see  why 
you  take  it  so  hard.  Now  if  you  saw  what  I  see,  I  could 
understand  your  attitude.” 

Spifferton  didn’t  twitch  a  muscle. 

“Well,  what  do  you  see?”  asked  Annabelle. 

“Just  Aunt  Ophelia  and  a  girl  who  I  suppose  is  your 
respected  president.” 

Annabelle  turned.  “That’s  the  pres.,  all  right!  Sajr, 
hadn’t  you  better  wake  him  up?”  She  pointed  at  the  inert 
Spifferton. 

“Cedric  shook  him.  “ Spiff y!  Look!  Here’s  your  aunt!” 

Spifferton  managed  to  stand  and  face  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection,  but  he  still  looked  moronic.  Mrs.  Capricorn  didn’t 
seem  to  see  anything  unusual  in  this,  for  she  bustled  right 
up  to  him  without  hesitancy. 

“Why,  Spifferton!  I  didn’t  expect  to  find  you  here.  Of 
course,  you  didn’t  expect  to  find  me  here,  either.  In  fact, 
I  didn’t  expect  to  be  here,  but  my  nice  roast  burned  up  while 
I  was  at  the  door  this  morning,  talking  to  an  agent  of  the 
What-its-name  Publishing  Company.  And  by  the  way,  I 
have  a  big  surprise  for  you  in  connection  with  that.  I 
haven’t  told  anyone  else  yet;  I’m  saving  it  for  you  first. 
Now  introduce  me  to  your  friends.” 
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Spifferton,  glancing  furtively  around  as  if  looking  for 
a  rear  exit,  automatically  called  off  the  names.  Carefully 
he  avoided  Gabrielle’s  gaze,  but  she  addressed  him. 

“I’m  awfully  glad  to  see  you  again,  Mr.  Phuzz,  espe¬ 
cially  after  hearing  your  essay  on  Finance.  It  was  won¬ 
derful!  I  just  adore  literary  men!” 

Spifferton  looked  at  her  incredulously.  “Do  you  mean,” 
he  asked,  “that  you  liked  my  essay?” 

“It  was  marvelous!”  answered  Gabrielle. 

“Cedric,  come  over  here,”  ordered  Spifferton.  “Will 
you  ladies  excuse  us  a  moment,  please?”  Once  he  had 
cornered  Cedric,  Spifferton  demanded,  “Did  you  hear  what 
she  said?” 

“I  did,”  said  Cedric. 

“And  did  you  read  my  composition?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  if  she  really  likes  it,  she’s  not  the  girl  for  me; 
if  there’s  anything  I  can’t  stand  it’s  low  literary  tastes. 
Do  you  think  she’s  telling  the  truth?” 

“Don’t  be  silly,”  answered  Cedric,  “nobody’s  tastes 
could  be  that  low,  except  aunts’.” 

“Then  she’s  lying  to  be  polite?” 

“No  one  would  lie  that  much  for  Emily  Post’s  sake.” 

“Then  she — ?” 

“That  must  be  it,  you  lucky  stiff!” 

“Oh,  Spifferton,”  called  Aunt  Ophelia,  “I  want  to  tell 
you  that  good  news  now.”  She  drew  him  aside.  “Spiffer¬ 
ton,”  she  said  triumphantly,  “you  are — ” 

“Yes,  I  know,”  cut  in  Spifferton  ecstatically,  “ — a  suc¬ 
cess  at  writing!” 
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Inventory  Time 

Look  where  we  will  today,  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  by  some  depressing  prospect.  Life 
seems  insecure  on  every  count.  If  one 
has  no  job,  he  sees  no  chance  of  getting 
one;  if  he  has  a  job,  he  realizes  that  he 
may  lose  it.  There  is  danger  of  war, 
and  danger  of  tyrants;  danger  of  losing 
our  liberties,  and  danger  of  losing  our 
lives.  Widespread  public  dishonesty 
points  to  a  complete  moral  breakdown. 
And  if  this  weren’t  enough,  innumerable 
political  pundits,  writing  innumerable 
mournful  columns,  warn  us  daily  of  this, 
that,  and  the  other  impending  calamity, 
rarely  repeating  themselves,  constantly 
finding  new  griefs.  Absolutely  every¬ 
thing  is  wrong  with  the  world,  as  they 
see  it. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  we  should  finally  refuse 
to  think  of  these  ills,  not  entirely  out 
of  mental  laziness,  but  as  a  defense  mech¬ 
anism.  If  we  were  to  brood  over  our 
troubles  and  fears  we  should  all  become 
neurotics. 

The  feast  of  Thanksgiving  is  thus  more 
welcome  than  ever,  in  these  disturbing 
times.  At  least  once  in  the  year  we  can 
look  at  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger,  and 
try  to  count  the  good  things  which  God 
in  His  bounty  has  given  us.  We  have 
life  and  health,  the  true  religion  and  the 
liberty  to  practice  it,  a  native  land  over¬ 
flowing  with  the  richness  of  nature.  Our 
neighbors  are  still  essentially  good  people, 
self-respecting  and  respecting  others.  In 
material  goods  we  are  better  off  than  our 
forebears.  Despite  the  weeping  of  all  the 
Polyannas,  we  have,  in  Massachusetts  at 
least,  an  electorate  intelligent  enough  to 
deserve  the  vote,  and  one  that  will  not 
soon  be  tempted  to  relinquish  it.  Indeed, 
to  exhaust  the  list  of  God’s  goodnesses  is 
an  impossible  task,  though  a  cheering  one 
to  attempt;  perhaps  if  we  try  it,  we  shall 
at  least  gain  a  truer  perspective  on  our 
world  and  our  worries.  Instead  of  grous¬ 
ing  because  the  turkey  has  only  two  drum¬ 
sticks,  we  shall  be  grateful  that  it’s  not  a 
heron,  with  one. 


Compulsory  Chapel 

Recently  a  magazine  from  another  col 
lege  carried  a  petition,  signed  by  ten  stu1 
dents,  for  the  abolition  of  compulsor 
chapel.  Their  argument,  briefly  summar 
ized,  was  as  follows: 

The  vast  majority  of  students  attend 
ing  chapel  consider  it  an  unpleasant  anc 
distasteful  task.  This  is  the  wrong  methoc 
to  propagate  religion  among  college  stu¬ 
dents.  There  is  nothing  particularly  at¬ 
tractive  about  a  dull  sermon.  "Give  us 
some  reason  for  entering  this  building 
called  a  chapel.’’  Catholics  are  likely  tc 
consider  this  an  unusual  demand  because 
they  have  taken  the  answer  so  casually. 

It  is  a  rustic,  rickety,  barn-like  church 
in  the  farm  district  of  Louisiana.  The 
priest,  before  a  little  altar,  suddenly  bows 
low,  whispers  some  words,  and  then  lifts 
the  Sacred  Host  on  high.  The  people 
worship  meditatively,  beseechingly,  grate¬ 
fully. 

It  is  now  a  towering  Cathedral  in  the 
heart  of  New  York.  An  endless  stream 
of  people  pours  through  its  doors.  In¬ 
side  are  grand,  vaulted  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ings,  towering  pillars,  colorful  paintings. 
The  altar  is  robed  in  beautiful  flowers 
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md  luxurious  draperies.  Sunlight,  pur¬ 
ple,  green  and  yellow,  drifts  through 
:ostly  stained  windows,  casting  soft  shad¬ 
ows  on  the  kneelers.  The  priest  is  small 
before  the  grand  altar.  Suddenly,  he 
bows,  prays,  and  lifts  the  Sacred  Host. 
No  longer  are  the  beautiful  surround¬ 
ings  the  objects  of  admiration.  All  eyes 
are  riveted  on  the  little  white  host. 

It  is  the  campus  of  a  large  Catholic 
University.  Buildings  stretch  out  on  all 
sides.  Almost  directly  in  the  middle  is 
a  little  chapel.  Monotonously  the  door 
swings  open  and  shut.  Students  alone,  in 
pairs,  in  groups,  walk  in,  kneel  for 
minutes  in  prayer,  talk  to  God  and  walk 
out.  There  is  no  compulsion  there.  If 
there  is  compulsion,  it  is  the  compulsion 
of  love. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  the  Church  of 
church-goers  because  Catholics  have  a 
definite,  real  reason  for  going  to  Church. 
It  isn’t  to  feel  some  inner  titillation.  It 
isn’t  to  admire  the  beauty  of  a  preacher’s 
eloquence.  It  isn’t  an  abstract  search  for 
an  unattainable  truth.  Primarily,  it  is 
because  those  four  walls  and  a  roof 
shelter  the  living,  personal  God  whom 
they  worship,  love,  beseech,  and  thank. 

-G.  J.  D. 


The  Invaders  From  Mars 

It  would  have  been  a  bit  more  appro¬ 
priate  if  that  H.  G.  Wells  radio  broad¬ 
cast,  had  occurred  on  the  following 
night,  Halloween.  On  that  night  we 
sophisticated  moderns  traditionally  make 
fun  of  the  credulity  of  our  benighted 
medieval  forebears.  Why,  those  super¬ 
stitious  people  actually  used  to  believe  in 
witches  and  goblins!  They  might  even 
have  accepted  a  story  that  men  shaped 
like  octopi  were  climbing  out  of  meteor¬ 
ites  with  a  death  ray!  Aren’t  we  fortunate 
to  live  in  an  enlightened  age! 

It  is  too  bad,  though,  that  a  transcript 
of  that  broadcast  couldn’t  have  been  bur¬ 
ied  in  the  time  capsule  on  the  World’s 
Fair  Grounds,  with  copies  of  the  next 
morning’s  newspapers.  It  would  have 
told  future  archeologists  a  lot  more  about 
the  people  of  today  than  an  electric  shaver 
will! 


Condensed  Literature 

An  understandable  phenomenon  of 
this  age  of  speed  is  the  mania  for  con¬ 
densation.  Food,  news,  and  literature 
are  all  to  be  had  in  capsule  form.  You 
can  read  a  new  book,  or  wait  for  a  digest 
of  it  in  a  magazine — or  you  can  get 
another  magazine  with  a  condensation 
of  the  digest. 

So  far  as  it  affects  news,  this  trend 
is  all  to  the  good.  We  waste  much  valu¬ 
able  time  reading  the  effusions  of  report¬ 
ers  who  write  as  if  paid  by  the  inch.  The 
average  reporter  takes  pride  in  expanding 
two  inches  of  facts  into  two  columns  of 
words  without  (such  is  the  versatility  of 
he  English  language)  repeating  any  given 
fact  in  the  same  words  more  than  four 
times.  The  custom  is  similar  to  the 
ancient  and  honored  practice  of  selling 
watered  livestock.  Obviously,  any  news- 
organ  which  will  report  only  the  two 
inches  of  fact  is  a  boon  to  humanity. 

Even  in  literature  a  case  may  be  made 
for  the  condensation.  In  an  age  less 
specialized  than  ours,  Thomas  Babington 
Macauley  used  a  homemade  digest.  He 
read  so  rapidly  that  the  pages  flipped 
without  pause,  yet  he  assimilated  the  meat 
of  every  page.  Obviously  his  scanning 
was  a  form  of  condensation.  We  may, 
then,  say  that  one  of  our  most  widely 
read  literary  men  is  an  authority  for  the 
current  trend. 

The  real  test  of  the  condensation  lies, 
however,  in  the  use  made  of  the  time 
saved.  If,  like  Macauley,  we  employ  it 
in  becoming  more  acquainted  with  the 
thought  of  all  ages,  then  the  condensa¬ 
tion  is  justified  in  its  existence.  But  if 
v/e  are  simply  going  to  reduce  the  quota 
of  time  we  have  allotted  for  literature, 
and  remain  about  as  widely  read  as  an 
illiterate  who  has  broken  his  glasses,  then 
we  should  have  been  better  off  without 
digests.  For  the  best  way  to  grow  cob¬ 
webs  on  our  minds  is  to  keep  them  out 
of  touch  with  the  provocative  thoughts 
of  others. 


Memorare 

I  hope  somehow  the  day  will  come 
That  I  may  yet  repay 
The  debt  of  love  I  owe  her 
And  kiss  her  tears  away. 

Yet  I  fear  that  now  her  stay  with  me 
Is  but  a  visit  here. 

The  Master  with  His  summons 
May  be  standing  very  near. 

So  each  night  I  strive  to  own 
The  image  she  recalls, 

And  beg  God’s  hand  to  guide  her 
And  keep  her  safe  through  all. 

— Paul  L.  Ryan. 
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Book  Reviews 


By  Wendell  Turley 


GLANCE  at  The  Memoirs  of  Julian  Hawthorne , 


XX  edited  by  his  wife,  is  comforting  to  the  not  too  assid¬ 
uous  reader.  In  the  opening  paragraph  we  are  given  the 
tone,  the  slant,  and  the  distinctive  merit  of  these  genial 
recollections.  “I  have  felt,”  says  the  late  author,  “the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  unimportant;  not  analysis  of  Emerson’s 
“Sphinx,”  but  the  squeaking  of  his  boots  during  one  of  his 
lectures;  not  his  soul,  but  his  clay;  not  that  Thoreau  built 
a  hut  beside  Walden,  but  that  he  lost  his  temper  when  the 
Selectmen  put  him  into  Concord  jail.  And  because  I  was 
an  unconsidered  urchin  instead  of  a  peer  of  the  realm,  I 
was  admitted  to  sights  and  contacts  withheld  from  the 


elect.” 


The  only  son  of  America’s  greatest  novelist,  Julian 
Hawthorne  was  himself  a  professional  writer.  The  material 
here  assembled  lay  in  unfinished  form  when  he  died  recently 
in  his  eighties.  It  has  now  been  touched  up  and  arranged 
by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Edith  Garrigues — to  what  advantage  or 
disadvantage  we  can  only  guess. 

As  might  be  expected  and  as  the  reviewer  had  hoped, 
the  pages  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  incredible  galaxy 
of  poets,  philosophers,  novelists,  and  essayists  who  spangled 
New  England  skies  in  our  Augustan  Age.  We  are  shown 
Bronson  Alcott  declaring  himself  to  be  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Life  and  thrashing  himself,  not  the  delinquent,  when 
one  of  his  young  scholars  misbehaved — a  pedagogical  de- 
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vice  to  which  the  boys  responded  gratefully  and  all  too  ex¬ 
uberantly,  and  which  had  to  be  abandoned.  We  observe 
Thoreau,  dour,  misanthropic,  alone  with  his  creeping  things 
or  saying  of  a  girl’s  smile :  “What  is  it  but  showing  me  bare 
bones?”  This  was  the  man  who,  as  the  author  phrases  it, 
“accepted  the  designation  of  Transcendentalist  as  commit¬ 
ting  him  to  nothing.”  The  portrait  we  get  of  Thoreau  is 
indeed  one  of  the  most  satisfying  in  the  book;  whether  it 
is  accurate  or  not  it  has  verisimilitude ;  it  makes  sense.  For 
he  comes  to  us  a  blighted  figure  for  all  his  robustness,  un- 
happy  in  his  only  happiness,  the  solitude  of  Nature.  He  was 
conscious  of  a  mission,  yet  vaguely  uneasy  about  the  truth 
of  what  he  espoused.  He  knew  he  was  odd,  knew  that  civi¬ 
lization  would  march  on  without  him  or  his  ideas;  and  no 
doubt  it  was  this  that  accounted  for  the  unswerving  obsti¬ 
nacy  with  which  he  clung  to  them. 

The  view  of  Emerson  is  hazy  and  less  intelligible.  Most 
likely  it  had  to  be  so.  Enigma  as  he  was  to  his  own  friends, 
Emerson  has  never  been  quite  explained.  He  was  neither 
charlatan  nor  superman,  but  something  in  between.  One 
of  the  clean-limbed  pagans  of  modern  times — nobler  by 
far  than  Goethe — he  teases  curiosity  and  baffles  analysis. 
We  cannot  reach  inside  him,  and  still  there  is  something 
about  him  that  makes  us  want  to  understand  him.  Was  he 
just  a  philosophic  idealist  with  a  sublime  imagination  and 
an  unearthly  style?  But  so  was  Coleridge.  Perhaps  the 
clue  to  his  speciality  is  found  in  his  extraordinary  natural 
virtue.  He  seemed  almost  beyond  good  and  evil.  Not  for 
nothing  was  Nietzsche  drawn  to  him.  It  may  well  have 
been  some  high  native  endowment  that  saved  the  amoral 
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and  intellectualist  Emerson  from  the  curse  of  an  Ethan 
Brand.  At  any  rate,  he  seems  not  three-dimensional;  there 
is  a  glamour  around  him  as  of  legendary  antiquity;  and  it 
is  interesting,  in  this  connection,  that  Julian  Hawthorne 
should  verify  Coventry  Patmore’s  characterization  of  Emer¬ 
son  the  man  as  cold  and  aloof. 

Oddly  enough,  the  author’s  sketch  of  his  father  is  dis¬ 
appointingly  meagre.  It  adds  nothing  to  our  impression  of 
him,  except  perhaps  that  the  shy,  diffident  Hawthorne  of 
tradition  assumes  forthrightness  and  virility.  As  customs 
agent  he  could  thunder  at  workmen  who  soldiered  on  the 
job.  He  smoked  cigars,  to  the  shocked  grievance  of  his 
brother-in-law,  the  eminent  Horace  Mann.  He  exploded 
with  laughter  when  Julian,  as  a  youngster,  translating  Latin 
and  encountering  the  phrase  continuo  cursu,  informed  his 
father  that  “the  riders  completed  their  journey  with  con¬ 
tinual  cursing.”  In  short,  he  stands  forth  altogether  normal 
and  likeable.  He  was  a  dreamer  with  his  feet  on  the  ground. 

Of  his  intensely  religious  mother  and  his  two  sisters, 
Una  and  Rose,  one  of  whom  became  an  Anglican  nun,  the 
other  a  Catholic  nun,  Julian  speaks  in  a  way  that  amply 
justifies  Dr.  Walsh’s  attractive  picture  of  the  family  in  his 
life  of  Rose.  They  were  a  remarkable  group,  an  aristocracy 
of  the  spirit,  helped  one  by  another.  When  Hawthorne  was 
engaged  on  The  Scarlet  Letter ,  he  watched  Una  at  play 
and  from  her  drew  much  of  his  inspiration  for  Pearl. 

Every  writer  betrays  his  prejudices  and  predilections, 
and  Julian  Hawthorne  leaves  no  doubt  of  his  especial  ad¬ 
miration  for  Henry  James,  Senior,  the  father  of  the  psy¬ 
chologist  and  the  novelist.  He  was  greater  than  either  of 
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these,  says  the  author,  and  he  “loved  but  laughed  at  such 
men  as  Carlyle  and  Emerson,  Napoleon  and  Confucius.” 

Longfellow,  Franklin  Pierce,  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  Ruskin  are  some  of  the  notables 
appearing  in  these  chapters.  There  is  a  priceless  anecdote 
about  Tennyson,  mistaken  for  mad  by  a  French  servitor, 
who  refused  to  let  the  infuriated  poet  out  of  his  hotel  room 
after  Tennyson’s  friend  had  commanded:  “Non — laissez — 
sortir,”  meaning  not  Tennyson  but  the  fire. 

But  the  juiciest  story  is  such  as  to  answer  the  query: 
“What’s  the  matter  with  the  Irish?”  Mr.  Stillman,  the 
Hawthorne  lawyer,  was  a  staid  man  with  a  wife  who  was 
punctilious  primness  itself.  One  morning  at  the  breakfast 
table  of  their  house  on  Pinckney  Street,  Boston,  she  saw, 
in  lieu  of  her  husband,  a  note.  It  announced  that  Mr.  Still¬ 
man  had  moved  to  Cambridge  Street  with  their  cook,  Nora 
(of  Celtic  extraction) ,  that  he  planned  to  live  there  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  unencumbered  by  Mrs.  Stillman,  and  that 
public  opinion  could  go  hang,  which  it  perforce  did. 

Julian  Hawthorne  is  not  overrevealing  as  to  himself. 
He  furnishes  anecdotes  galore,  but  they  admit  us  to  no  in¬ 
sight  into  his  subjective  world.  His  divagations  are  crasser 
than  is  usual  even  in  memoirs.  His  style  is  garrulous,  un¬ 
even,  and  affected.  He  exhibits  the  late  Dr.  Cadman’s  irk¬ 
some  trick  of  rapping  out,  on  every  possible  occasion, 
gnomic  nuggets  in  the  form  of  literary  quotations  without 
quotes.  “We  drank  delight  of  battle  with  our  peers,”  he 
orates  with  elephantine  humor  in  describing  some  youthful 
free-for-all,  and  a  bit  farther  on  he  has  something  about 
“dance  and  Provencal  song  and  sunburnt  mirth,”  or  he 
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assures  us  that  “there  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt” 
and  the  rest  of  it.  Such  business  quickly  palls,  and  smacks 
of  the  era  when  Harvard  freshmen  cultivated  whiskers. 
(See  photograph,  page  148.) 

Nevertheless,  for  all  its  superficialities,  this  volume 
may  be  recommended  cordially  to  those  who  prize  the 
splendor  of  New  England’s  past  as  well  as  to  those  who 
delight  in  the  chitchat  of  fashion  and  in  literary  tongue- 
clucking. 

Studies  in  Humanism ,  which  comes  to  us  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  offers  solider  fare.  Its  author 
is  none  other  than  Mr.  J.  W.  Mackail,  with  whose  name 
Boston  College  lower  classmen  are  not  unacquainted.  The 
present  volume  is  a  collection  of  fifteen  essays  or  addresses 
on  literary  themes,  all  expressive  of  the  ideals  of  humanism, 
which  is  “to  realize  human  possibilities  and  rise  to  them.” 
Beginning  with  an  examination  of  “The  Pursuit  of  Poetry,” 
Professor  Mackail  ranges  through  such  topics  as  “What  is 
the  Good  of  Greek?”,  “A  Lesson  on  an  Ode  of  Horace,” 
“Dante’s  Paradiso,”  “Erasmus  on  War,”  “Ariosto,”  “The 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  “Bentley’s  Milton,”  and  Ruskin,  and 
winds  up  on  “Tradition  and  Design,”  a  summarizing  plea 
for  a  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  past  and  the 
necessity,  in  artistic  creation,  of  a  sense  of  pattern. 

Fruitful  definitions  and  suggestive  observations  abound 
in  every  one  of  the  chapters.  The  sympathy  that  should 
exist  between  poetry  and  democracy,  each  of  which  needs 
the  other,  receives  vigorous  emphasis.  Poetry  is  defined 
simply  as  “patterned  language”;  its  essence  is  the  repeat 
unit,  whatever  it  happens  to  be.  To  the  author  art  is  not 
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merely  an  expression  but  a  function  of  life,  and  poetry  is 
“the  ultimate  expression  of  history  as  of  philosophy.”  It  is 
the  crown  of  the  humanities ;  it  affects  the  course  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  has  interrelations  with  science,  business,  and  the 
making  of  nations.  The  author’s  exposition  of  these  views 
is  the  more  provocative  because  of  its  restraint.  The  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  liberal  arts  in  training  for  business  is  im¬ 
pressively  set  forth.  Boston  College  men  with  utilitarian 
yearnings  take  notice. 

But  what  of  Greek?  “Now  the  use  of  Greek  is  this, 
that  it  lies  at  the  basis  of  humanism.  It  was  through  the 
Greek  genius  that  man  became  fully  human;  and  without 
Greek  the  humanistic  mastery  of  life  remains  incomplete.” 
If  you  have  only  a  little  Greek,  though?  “It  is  wonderful 
how  soon  we  can  get  into  touch  with  the  essence  of  the 
Greek  spirit  even  by  touching  a  corner  of  it,  the  hem  of 
its  garment.  We  forget  it  all  afterwards.  Perhaps,  but 
it  has  made  us  different.” 

With  like  zeal  the  author  calls  our  attention  to  the 
subtle  artistry  of  the  Paradiso.  After  some  detailed  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  poem  has  been  gained,  he  says,  it  should  be  read 
rapidly  for  an  appreciation  of  its  movement  and  structure. 

In  the  chapter  on  Ariosto  he  reminds  us  of  the  heavy 
borrowings  of  English  literature  from  Italian — Spenser 
plundered  the  Orlando  Furioso  and  Milton  was  steeped  in 
it — and  he  laments  the  desuetude  into  which  Italian  studies 
have  fallen  in  England,  where  they  once  flourished.  The 
same  complaint  rises  again  in  the  chapter  on  Bentley  the 
critic,  in  which  he  urges  the  resuscitation  of  these  studies 
in  the  English  universities. 
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One  of  his  most  readable  papers  is  that  on  Ruskin, 
whose  character  and  social  influence  he  sympathetically 
describes. 

All  told,  here  is  a  book  of  rich  implications.  It  has, 
to  be  sure,  failings.  One  of  them  is  a  misconstruction  of 
Chaucer’s  retrouccions,  or  retraction  of  certain  of  his  writ¬ 
ings,  which  the  author  cites  as  an  instance  of  Christian  ob¬ 
scurantism;  and  akin  to  this  is  a  notable  lack  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  that  Christian  humanism  which  has  been  so  ably 
expounded  by  Professor  Mercier,  Father  Vann,  and  others. 
For  whereas  Father  Vann  has  shown  us  that  we  cannot 
slight  the  message  of  humanism  without  slighting  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  Thomism,  Professor  Mackail  serves  to  remind  us 
— quite  unwittingly — that  to  ignore  the  supernatural  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Catholicism  is  to  abridge  the  possibilities  of  the 
humanist  ideal. 

But  we  should  be  grateful  for  Studies  in  Humanism , 
of  which  the  merits  easily  outweigh  the  defects.  Writing 
of  this  caliber,  done  in  the  graceful  manner  of  the  English, 
is  too  often  eschewed  by  the  average  reader,  and  more’s 
the  pity. 

By  contrast,  the  average  reader  would  prefer,  it  is 
almost  certain,  to  try  William  Bell  Clark’s  Gallant  John 
Barry ,  a  life  of  the  celebrated  naval  officer  who  has  been 
called  “The  Father  of  the  American  Navy.”  This  biography, 
nevertheless,  is  disappointing.  Nor  is  the  judgment  any 
reflection  upon  the  author’s  ability  or  workmanship.  The 
reverse  is  more  likely  true.  A  fictionist  of  the  stripe  of  E. 
Barrington,  by  playing  ducks  and  drakes  with  history,  can 
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always  paint  a  glamorous  portrait.  The  more  fact-anxious 
writer,  bound  by  his  own  reverence  for  ascertainable  data, 
seems  in  many  cases  uninspired,  prosaic,  tedious. 

And  that  is  evidently  why  the  Barry  of  Mr.  Clark 
leaves  us  cold.  He  is  exhaustively  documented,  but  he  is 
not  flesh  and  blood.  His  interior  remains  obscure.  It  is 
the  outwardness  of  his  career  that  monopolizes  every  page. 
His  humble  birth  in  County  Wexford,  Ireland,  in  1745;  his 
boyhood  and  youth  at  sea;  his  early  removal  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  where  he  made  his  home  until  death;  his  days  in  the 
West  Indian  trade ;  his  adoption  of  the  cause  of  the  colonies 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution ;  his  appointment  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  a  captaincy  in  the  Patriot  navy ;  his  daring  exploits 
against  the  British ;  his  service  under  Washington  at  Tren¬ 
ton  and  Princeton;  his  conveyance  of  Lafayette  to  France; 
his  appointment  to  be  one  of  six  captains  in  the  infant  U.  S. 
Navy;  his  building  and  captaincy  of  the  forty-four-gun  fri¬ 
gate  United  States;  his  training  of  boys  who  later  won  glory 
on  the  high  seas  under  the  American  flag. 

Through  it  all  we  see  a  strapping  Irishman  who  cor¬ 
dially  hated  England  the  tyrannical,  a  man  who  married 
twice  and  was  a  vigorous  Catholic.  But  we  stop  there.  We 
are  not  let  into  his  secret.  Was  he  an  extra  vert  who  had 
none?  Or  is  the  trouble  merely  a  dearth  of  surviving 
material  ? 

Mr.  Clark  has  done  a  scholarly  piece  of  work.  From 
original  sources  he  has  gathered  a  proven  body  of  facts 
relating  to  John  Barry;  he  has  arranged  them  judiciously; 
he  has  nailed  a  few  misconceptions  and  unearthed  some 
new  matter.  But  John  Barry  still  eludes  us. 
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One- Punch  Leslie  Leads 

A  Crusade 


By  James  P.  Corrigan 

What  happens  to  a  man  of  ideals 
When  he  enters  politics ? 


OVER  the  tables  of  the  ward  room,  three  groups  were 
deep  in  the  business  of  counting  ballots.  Slowly  the 
names  were  tolled  off.  The  checkers’  pencils  moved  slowly 
down  the  paper.  The  outside  door  of  the  one-roomed  build¬ 
ing  opened  occasionally,  but  the  policeman  on  duty  made 
no  effort  to  bar  the  visitors,  for  generally  they  would  ex¬ 
change  a  word  or  two  with  him  and  depart  as  unobtrusively 
as  they  had  come.  Now  and  then  two  or  three  would  linger 
to  carry  on  a  quiet,  monosyllabic  conversation. 

The  almost  reverent  quiet  was  disrupted  by  the  en¬ 
trance  of  a  slight  figure,  almost  lost  in  a  shaggy,  black, 
imitation  fur  coat.  In  the  left  hand  of  the  newcomer  was 
a  tiny  notebook.  His  right  clenched  a  pencil.  He  paused 
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in  the  doorway,  resurrected  a  beaming  smile,  and  nodded 
briskly  to  the  little  knot  of  onlookers. 

“It’s  a  marvelous  evening,  Mr.  Burke,”  he  said  to  the 
officer. 

“How  is  the  campaign  coming,  Mr.  Langill?”  returned 
Officer  Burke. 

The  resurrected  smile  almost  died  a  new  death,  but 
the  reply  came,  buoyantly  cheerful,  “Very  well.  For  a  new 
candidate,  the  results  so  far  are  quite  satisfactory.” 

“Well,  I  wish  you  luck,  Mr.  Langill.” 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Burke.  The  game  is  never  over  you 
know,  until  the  last  whistle  blows,  and  an  election  is  never 
over  until  the  last  ballot  is  counted.”  Mr.  Langill  tittered, 
and,  discovering  the  harvest  of  his  humor  had  been  nothing 
more  than  an  indulgent  smile,  advanced  to  the  counters  of 
the  ballots. 

Bending  low  over  their  shoulders,  he  busied  himself 
with  his  pencil  and  notebook,  hopping  back  apologetically 
whenever  one  of  the  workers  glared  up  at  him. 

His  simple  bookkeeping  finished,  he  seated  himself  at 
an  unused  table  and  spent  several  minutes  wrinkling  his 
forehead  at  his  figures.  Occasionally  the  smile  returned, 
but  gradually,  as  he  became  less  aware  of  his  audience,  he 
sank  lower  in  his  seat  and  stared  steadily  at  the  counters. 

“Who?”  repeated  a  man  at  the  doorway. 

“One-Punch  Leslie,”  whispered  Officer  Burke  a  little 
more  distinctly. 

“Oh.” 

Leslie  Langill,  candidate  for  one  of  the  three  seats  in 
the  Common  Council  from  Ward  Six,  was  cut  from  a  pat- 
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tern  different  from  that  of  the  other  good  men  and  true  who 
had  sat  in  the  august  council  chambers  of  that  suburban 
city. 

Who  first  had  inspired  Leslie  to  run  for  office  was  a 
matter  for  conjecture.  In  all  likelihood,  he  had  been  his 
own  inspiration.  Indeed,  he  said  as  much.  “When  I  was 
a  child,”  he  declaimed,  “I  was  not  like  other  boys.  I  could 
not  run  and  play,  for  the  heartless  hand  of  disease  kept  me 
behind  a  window  as  my  playmates  romped  to  school.  It 
was  then  that  I  resolved,  fellow  members  of  Ward  Six,  that 
one  day  I,  too,  would  be  strong,  that  when  these  boys  should 
be  men,  I  would  be  their  leader.  It  was  then  that  I  resolved 
that  one  day  I  would  represent  my  ward  in  the  political 
world,  and  would  rise  to  fight  for  her  cause  in  the  Common 
Council.” 

At  this  point  in  his  maiden  speech,  Leslie  introduced 
an  unfortunate  gesture.  As  he  continued  in  a  loud  voice, 
“And  now  that  I  am  a  man,”  his  fist  thudded  against  his 
chest.  His  voice  choked  off.  A  gasp  burst  from  his  lips 
and  he  fell  victim  to  a  fit  of  coughing.  Thereafter  he  omit¬ 
ted  that  gesture. 

News  of  that  mishap  spread  rapidly.  Within  two  days 
the  whole  ward  was  gleefully  repeating  the  tale  of  “One- 
Punch”  Leslie. 

Less  than  a  week  afterward,  as  the  late  afternoon  sun 
crept  around  the  corner  of  the  Evening  Bulletin,  leaving 
the  city  room  in  dusky  autumnal  reverie,  the  white-haired 
city  editor,  dreaming  over  a  typewriter,  looked  up  to  snap 
on  a  lamp  and  said,  half  reflectively,  “What  about  the  rally 
in  Ward  Six  tonight,  Tom.” 
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Beneath  the  hat  bent  over  the  typewriter  at  the  oppo¬ 
site  desk,  a  patch  of  white  face  appeared. 

“Nothing  important.  The  campaign’s  still  young.” 

“Have  you  heard  anything  about  this  Leslie  Langill?” 

“Langill?  Oh — the  youngster  who  hit  himself  on  the 
chest!”  A  reminiscent  chuckling  rippled  through  the  room. 

“He  was  in  here  today.  Talked  a  lot  about  how  he 
reads  the  Bulletin  faithfully,  and  how  his  family  has  read 
it  since  way  back  when.  Then  he  began  talking  campaign. 
Cheek?  He  never  had  an  embarrassed  moment  in  his  life.” 

“That  will  be  knocked  out  of  him  in  a  week.  Too  bad, 
in  a  way.  I  don’t  like  to  see  a  boy’s  spirit  crushed.” 

“You  needn’t  worry.  You  haven’t  met  him.  Call  up 
someone  in  the  morning  and  find  out  how  many  attend  that 
rally  tonight.” 

There  were  not  many  at  that  rally,  but  Leslie’s  oration 
was  none  the  less  fiery. 

“There  is  no  office  too  small,  no  duty  too  insignificant 
for  the  attention  of  a  capable  man,”  he  shouted  at  the 
meagre  crowd.  “A  councilman  is  but  a  unit  in  a  vast  or¬ 
ganization,  but  without  the  unit,  where  is  the  organization  ? 
Too  little  do  you  realize,  fellow  citizens  of  Ward  Six,  the 
nobility  of  the  office  that  represents  you. 

“Too  long  have  you  been  content  to  let  Ward  Six  be 
at  rest  in  the  harmony  of  government.  Ward  Six  deserves 
action.  It  needs  action.  City  Hall  has  too  long  been  a 
foreign  country.  It  is  my  intention  to  invade  it  as  a  foreign 
power,  to  lead  a  crusade  for  better  sidewalks,  better  street 
lighting,  and  fewer  taverns.” 

His  wee  figure  and  mincing  gestures  offered  no  less 
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contrast  to  the  bulky  frames  of  his  opponents  than  did  his 
carefully  intoned  enunciations  to  their  self-conscious  mut- 
terings.  Cicero  addressing  the  populus  Romanus  might 
have  been  more  eloquent,  but  never  more  enthusiastic. 
When  Leslie  advanced  to  the  center  of  the  stage,  he  lifted 
the  woes  of  the  world  to  his  own  shoulders,  and  carried  the 
load  easily.  He  was  at  once  the  rescuer  of  the  aged  and 
the  champion  of  youth.  At  the  touch  of  his  roseate  vocab¬ 
ulary,  the  world  suddenly  shifted  its  axis  and  began  to  turn 
about  Ward  Six. 

It  was  not  long  before  Ward  Six  began  to  turn  about 
Leslie  Langill.  There  were  not  many  at  the  next  rally — 
not  many  more  than  the  hall  could  hold.  While  the  con¬ 
servative  city  listened  solemnly  to  the  logic  of  the  two 
mayoral  candidates,  Ward  Six  rocked  with  hilarity  at  the 
mention  of  “Leslie  Langill,  who  will  now  speak  in  behalf 
of  his  own  candidacy  for  Common  Council.”  It  had  been  so 
long  since  any  part  of  that  city  had  laughed  at  a  political 
campaign  that  even  the  busy  Bulletin  office  was  amused. 

The  whole  Bulletin  staff  cocked  an  ear  as  the  taunt¬ 
ing  question,  “How  was  Leslie  last  night,  Tom?”  cut  through 
the  midmoming  chatter  of  typewriters. 

“It  was  Shylock  last  night.  Why  didn’t  someone  tell 
me  the  guy  went  to  dramatic  school  ?  Did  anyone  ever  hear 
of  Shakespearean  readings  in  a  political  campaign.  Rallies 
are  bad  enough,  but  councilmen — and  this  campaign!  I 
feel  as  if  my  pay  were  cut.  Thank  goodness  he  didn’t  try 
Portia.  If  he  thinks  the  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained, 
he  doesn’t  know  what  he  got  away  with  last  night.” 
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“He  ought  to  be  running  in  your  ward,  Tom.  They’ll 
elect  anything  in  that  end  of  town.” 

“My  ward  knows  its  politics.  This  lad  is  promising 
everything  except  to  move  the  statehouse  from  Boston  and 
dig  a  channel  to  the  ocean.  Beautify  the  ward.  Jobs  for 
all.  Raise  the  pay  of  city  employees.  Investigate  every¬ 
thing, — including  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  I 
guess.” 

Through  an  ever-growing  roar  of  amusement,  Leslie 
pushed  his  campaign.  If  Ward  Six  was  inclined  to  laugh 
at  its  plight,  it  became  all  the  more  his  duty  to  reveal  that 
plight.  He  groaned  over  the  corruption  in  office  and  wept 
over  the  waste  of  public  money.  Ward  Six  laughed.  He 
shouted  to  dormant  civic  pride.  Ward  Six  applauded.  He 
solemnly  vowed  to  do  his  duty  as  the  spokesman  of  his 
ward’s  coming  generation.  Ward  Six  cheered. 

Right  to  the  polls  he  carried  his  struggle.  He  shook 
hands  and  passed  out  cards.  He  talked  of  his  capabilities 
and  hopes  until  his  victim  shut  the  door  of  the  polling 
booth.  With  the  arrival  of  eight  o’clock,  he  was  home  to 
supper  and  back  to  the  polls,  and  here  he  suddenly  realized 
he  had  reached  the  end  of  his  campaign. 

In  his  little  notebook,  he  had  as  complete  a  record  of 
the  battle  as  he  could  obtain  until  some  few  hours  had 
passed.  He  sat  passive,  feeling  suddenly  useless  and  in¬ 
capable,  and  a  vote  or  two  might  have  been  misplaced  while 
the  counters  of  the  ballots  wondered  what  he  might  be  doing 
at  the  polls  when  all  .the  other  candidates  were  doing  their 
worrying  at  home.  His  small  figure  was  slumped  into  that 
bulky  coat.  Gone  was  his  indomitable  cockiness.  Gone  was 
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the  battle  light  from  his  eye.  Leslie  was  worried  as  he  sat 
there,  and  his  tiny  audience  pitied  him. 

“Here  comes  Leslie,  Tom,”  the  editor  warned  over  his 
shoulder  as  he  gazed  through  the  doorway  into  the  front 
office. 

“At  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning?  Hasn’t  he  got  a 
job  ?  Doesn’t  he  go  to  bed  ?  Why  can’t  he  give  us  a  chance 
to  hang  up  our  coats  and  open  the  office?” 

The  editor  grinned.  “And  you  call  yourself  a  re¬ 
porter.”  He  turned  to  the  door.  “How  does  it  feel  to  poll 
the  largest  vote  a  ward  ever  gave  a  councilman,  Leslie? 
Congratulations.  ’  ’ 

Leslie  produced  a  box  of  cigars. 
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Dawn  Of  Youth 

(After  the  Japanese  Fashion) 

Age 

I  am  seventeen. 

Sure, 

Life  is  all  right. 

Ideals 

Golden  boughs 
Can  be  cut — 

But  they  wither,  then. 

— Bernard  W.  J.  Frazier. 
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The  Church 
And  Its  Musical  Ideals 

By  Robert  M.  Phillips 

The  Catholic  Church  has  its  musical  ideals; 

But  has  the  Catholic  Collegian? 

TODAY,  unfortunately,  the  musical  standards  of  most 
people  are  not  very  high.  We  live  in  an  age  in  which 
the  rage  in  the  dance  is  the  exhausting,  sensual  jive,  and 
in  music  the  barbarous  and  raucous  swing.  Ubiquitous  in 
our  Western  civilization,  the  contagious  spirit  of  both 
dance  and  music  penetrates 
and  dwells  in  the  soul  of  all 
classes  of  people,  not  exclud¬ 
ing  collegians.  Such  an  in¬ 
fection,  I  am  certain,  is  a  near 
catastrophe  for  college  men, 
especially  Catholic  college 
men,  whose  training  has  con¬ 
stantly  insisted  on  the  ad¬ 
miration  and  practice  of  only 
the  beautiful."  Its  result  is 
that  little  deference,  if  any, 
is  paid  to  the  realties  of  the 
highest  ideals,  the  ideals  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
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To  the  Catholic  Church,  as  I  see  it,  belongs  the  right  to 
formulate  canons  in  all  the  arts,  music  being  no  exception. 
Her  title  is  threefold:  by  right  of  age,  production,  and  in¬ 
spiration. 

As  far  back  as  110  A.  D.,  the  younger  Pliny,  as  the  re¬ 
cently  inducted  governor  of  a  province  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  known  as  Bithynia,  related  in  a 
letter  to  the  Emperor  Trajan  some  of  the  eccentricities  of 
the  Christians.  They  were  iconoclasts.  They  were  auda¬ 
cious  enough  to  adopt  a  new  religious  ritual.  Refusing  to 
worship  the  Roman  deities,  whom  they  ignored,  they  were 
accustomed  to  gather  before  daylight  on  appointed  days 
and  sing  an  antiphony  to  Christ,  their  God.  After  viewing 
the  same  demonstration  several  times,  Pliny  concluded  that 
the  practice  of  singing  for  spiritual  uplift  was  a  character¬ 
istic  of  Christians. 

Furthermore,  the  Church  has  produced  unusually  beau¬ 
tiful  music  through  her  clergy.  Her  composers,  mostly 
monks,  are  unknown.  But  their  works  have  been  preserved 
and  revised  by  the  most  eminent  of  her  musicians,  Saints 
Ambrose  and  Gregory.  The  former,  as  a  fourth-century 
Bishop  of  Milan,  fixed  the  authentic  modes  of  ecclesiastical 
music  by  limiting  Church  songs  to  only  four  scales — the  first 
third,  fifth,  and  seventh.  Thus  he  eliminated  any  possibility 
of  the  future  adoption  of  any  secular  or  undesirable  music. 
He  introduced  congregational  singing  into  Rome  from  Anti¬ 
och,  where  the  practice  was  to  sing  antiphonies — hymns  for 
two  choirs. 

St.  Gregory,  who,  like  St.  Ambrose,  was  not  a  composer, 
contributed  munificently  to  the  music  of  the  Church.  He 
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refounded  a  school  of  singers  at  Rome,  where  he  revealed  a 
system  using  Roman  letters,  a  staff  of  four  lines  instead  of1 
five,  and  notes  of  diamond  and  square  shape.  He  determined 
the  order  of  the  Mass.  He  was  the  compiler  of  an  anti¬ 
phony  of  liturgical  music,  a  collection  of  all  the  outstand¬ 
ing  melodies  and  chants,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the 
Church  calendar  and  written  on  parchment.  Even  today 
the  antiphony  is  fastened  by  a  chain  to  the  altar  of  St. 
Peter’s,  where  it  serves  as  an  eternal  standard.  Gregory 
expanded  the  scope  of  sacred  music  by  altering  the  modes 
of  St.  Ambrose,  adding  four  more  scales.  His  modes  are 
known  as  the  Gregorian  chant  or  plain  song,  a  form  highly 
respected  even  by  Protestants.  It  contains  eight  scales,  the 
four  in  addition  to  St.  Ambrose’s  being  called  plagal.  (These 
scales  were  derived  from  the  four  already  known.)  The 
Gregorian  chant  lacks  rhythm,  for  it  has  no  time  signature, 
but  it  is  a  matchless  instrument  for  spiritual  emotion,  due 
to  its  purity,  dignity,  tranquillity,  and  beauty. 

Moreover,  the  Catholic  religion  has  exerted  untold  in¬ 
fluence  on  certain  musical  geniuses.  For  the  Church,  Pales¬ 
trina  wrote  many  lovely  polyphonic  hymns,  which  are  sung 
even  today.  For  the  Church,  Haydn  and  Mozart  composed 
beautiful  masses,  but  they  were  rejected.  Schubert  dedi¬ 
cated  some  of  his  piano  sonatas  to  prelates.  Beethoven  was 
an  ardent  Catholic,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  his  musical  greatness  lies  largely  on  his  religion, 
which  gave  him  his  profound  and  pure  outlook  on  life,  and 
enabled  him  to  carry  on  to  the  end  though  afflicted  with  the 
greatest  of  all  handicaps  for  a  musician — total  deafness. 
Wagner,  an  erratic  person  but  a  musical  giant,  discovered 
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that  the  loftiest  music  could  offer  had  to  be  gleaned  from 
the  fields  that  religion  suggested.  Such  a  discovery,  made 
at  an  early  age,  broke  a  probably  important  friendship  be¬ 
tween  the  master  and  the  brilliant  atheist,  philosopher,  and 
madman — N  ietzsche. 

t 

These  few  facts  prove  that  the  Church  has  always  fa¬ 
vored,  caused,  and  influenced  the  creation  of  great  music. 
What  subsequently  are  its  musical  ideals?  Music,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  “Motu  Proprio”  of  Pope  Pius  X,  should  be  sacred, 
well-formed,  and  universal.  These  qualities  are  pre-emi¬ 
nently  found  in  the  Gregorian  chant,  which  generates  in 
one’s  mind  all  that  is  sublime,  whose  form  is  definite  and 
useful,  and  which  is  sung  in  Latin,  the  universal  language 
of  the  universal  Church.  The  Gregorian  chant  is  holy,  ex¬ 
cluding  from  itself,  by  its  very  nature,  all  worldliness  and 
gaudy  performances ;  it  is  true  art,  for,  in  its  effect  on  the 
laity,  it  fulfills  the  purpose  desired  by  the  Church.  Most 
of  these  attributes,  few  and  simple  though  they  be,  are  not 
applicable  to  our  so-called  “great”  music.  This  is  because 
it  is  not  liturgical  music.  The  Church  does  not,  of  course, 
dissuade  Catholics  from  attending  a  Beethoven  or  Brahms 
musical  festival,  for  such  music  has  an  intrinsic  power  to 
uplift  and  cleanse  the  soul.  Has  the  swing  of  Dorsey  and 
the  rest  this  same  power?  Is  swing  conducive  to  the  form¬ 
ing  of  sublime  phantasms  ?  Has  swing  been  sought  in  the 
gentle  music  of  the  Church  or  in  the  depths  of  darkest 
Africa? 

I  am  not  censuring  collegians  for  advocating  swing 
music.  It  is  inevitable  that  we  should  strive  for  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  sophistication  by  championing  the  rage  of  the  hour. 
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But  college  men  must  know  their  natural  positions.  They 
are  not  poseurs,  rowdies,  savages — but  try  to  prove  that 
by  their  musical  tastes!  We  are  too  interested  in  swing. 
We  should  devote  some  of  the  time  spent  in  the  enjoyment 
of  swing  to  the  finer  music.  If  we  curtail  our  swing  periods, 
we  shall  not  regret  it;  then  practicality  and  idealism  will 
walk  arm  in  arm. 

If  any  offense  has  been  made  by  the  foregoing  remarks, 
accept  the  humblest  apologies  of  the  writer.  But  what  he 
said  he  thought  was  true,  timely,  and  necessary  if  ever  the 
day  is  to  return  when  the  public  may  recognize  a  college 
man  by  his  musical  tastes. 
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Yah,  Das  Iss  Goot ! 

By  Vincent  Yenulevich 

OLD  Max  Bohner  sat  in  his  easy  chair  gently  puffing 
away  at  his  old  meerchaum  while  he  slowly  coursed 

through  the  news  of  the  day.  At  times  he  would  glance  up 

» 

from  his  reading  to  let  a  geyser  of  smoke  rise  in  a  steady 
stream  from  his  pipe.  He  could  hear  his  daughter  singing 

to  herself  upstairs  as  she  went  about  her  room  and  he  won- 

•» 

dered  whether  anyone  was  coming  that  evening.  Suddenly 
the  singing  stopped,  the  silence  reminding  him  somehow 
of  the  lull  before  the  storm. 

His  daughter  had  cause  to  stop  singing.  She  had  re¬ 
membered  that  her  father  was  down  stairs  in  the  living 
room.  What  if  he  should  be  there  when  Michael  Flannerty 
arrived  ?  She  would  have  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  diplo¬ 
matically.  She  hurried  to  the  banister  and  leaned  over  it. 

“Father,  did  you  bring  home  the  paper  tonight  ?”  She 
knew  that  would  tell  her  just  where  he  was.  Her  father 
stirred  slowly,  and  after  taking  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth, 
he  pursed  his  lips  before  answering. 

“Ja,  I  brought  it  home,  and  now  I  am  going  to  read  it. 
I  don’t  want  to  be  bothered  when  I’m  trying  to  read.” 
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Eleanor  knew  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  try  to 
move  him  while  he  was  reading.  Some  mode  of  attack 
would  have  to  be  devised.  Yet  she  shouldn’t  let  him  know 
about  Michael’s  coming.  If  he  knew  he  would  never  move, 
and  to  have  them  tangle  again  would  be  to  lose  Michael. 
Michael  was  so  different  from  other  fellows  whom  she  had 
met  at  dances  and  who  had  taken  her  home  later.  At  times, 
in  fact,  she  was  so  disgusted  at  his  aloofness  that  she  al¬ 
most  felt  like  not  seeing  him  again.  If  he  would  only  be 
less  indifferent!  She  stopped  brushing  her  hair  suddenly 
realizing  that  she  had  been  brushing  the  same  lock  for  some 
time. 

Her  father  wondered  at  her  silence.  He  glanced  up 
at  the  clock  as  his  curiosity  got  the  better  of  him.  “Lena, 
is  there  any  one  coming  tonight?” 

Here  was  her  opportunity  to  get  her  father  out  of  the 
way.  She  would  pretend  to  be  irritated  by  his  continual 
disregard  of  her  wish  that  he  call  her  “Eleanor”  and  not 
“Lena”.  She  threw  her  brush  down  on  the  dresser  with  a 
bang  and  literally  flew  down  the  stairs.  She  swept  into 
the  room. 

“I  don’t  want  you  to  call  me  Lena.  I’ve  told  you  that 
hundreds  of  times.  I  won’t  have  it.” 

“Well,  I  like  ‘Lena’  and  I’m  going  to  keep  on  calling  you 
Lena.  Do  you  hate  the  name  because  it  is  German?  Be¬ 
cause  it  reminds  you  that  you  are  German,  too?”  His  voice 
softened  as  he  continued.  “In  Germany, — in  Germany  all 
our  Helens  were  Lena.  Don’t  forget  your  mother’s  name  is 
Lena,  too.”  He  sighed  as  memories  of  his  youth  returned. 
Those  gay  groups  singing  good  old  Bavarian  folk-songs  as 
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they  tramped  through  the  fields.  He  remembered  the  first 
time  he  met  Lena  at  the  country  fair  where  they  had  danced 
together  after  they  were  married.  They  had  had  to  scrimp 
so  much.  And  then  the  children  had  come, — four  of  them 
and  each  one  a  daughter.  Well,  they  were  all  gone  now 
and  married,  all  except  this  one.  If  only  that  stupid  clout, 
Flannerty,  would  dig  up  enough  courage  to  ask  his  daughter 
The  Question,  then  he  might  have  some  peace  around  the 
house !  But  he  knew  that  it  wouldn’t  be  until  then. 

He  looked  up  to  find  that  he  had  been  puffing  absent- 
mindedly  and  rather  briskly  at  his  pipe  and  the  room  was 
almost  filled  with  heavy  smoke. 

Eleanor  was  glad  to  change  the  subject.  She  didn’t 
want  him  to  see  that  she  was  sorry  she  had  criticized  her 
mother’s  name.  “Father,  you’re  filling  the  room  with  smoke. 
If  you  must  pull  so  hard  on  your  pipe,  I  wish  you  would  do 
it  in  your  own  room.” 

But  her  father  was  not  to  be  put  off  so  easily.  “If  your 
mother  doesn’t  object  to  my  smoking  in  here  why  should 
you  raise  such  a  row,  Lena?”  Lena  saw  that  it  was  useless 
to  get  him  to  call  her  Eleanor,  and  as  for  trying  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way,  that  was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  She 
would  have  to  reason  with  him. 

“Father,  listen,  Michael  is  coming  soon,  and  I  want  the 
place  to  look  neat.” 

“I  knew  something  was  going  on  when  you  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  me.  So  that  silly  idiot  is  coming  again?” 

“He’s  not  a  silly  idiot.  He’s  a  quiet  fellow.” 

“He’s  a  ninny,”  asserted  her  father  vehemently. 

“He  is  not.  If  you  were  to  try  to  make  him  more  wel- 
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come  instead  of  poking  fun  at  him  and  the  Irish,  he  prob¬ 
ably  wouldn’t  be  so  quiet.” 

“Make  him  more  welcome?  Why,  it’s  me  who  is  un¬ 
welcome  around  here.  It’s  me  who — ” 

“It  is  I,”  she  said  in  correction. 

“I  said,  ‘It  is  me’  who  earns  the  money  around  here 
and  I’m  not  going  to  run  from  any  pig-headed  Irishman.” 
He  hauled  his  huge  bulk  out  of  the  easy  chair,  managing 
to  knock  most  of  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  and  onto  the  rug. 
Eleanor  was  furious  as  she  hurried  out  to  get  the  dust  pan 
and  brush.  No  sooner  had  she  begun  to  sweep  up  the  ashes 
than  the  bell  rang.  With  a  deft  twist  of  the  wrist  she 
swept  the  remaining  ashes  under  the  chair  and  rose  quickly, 
handing  the  brush  and  pan  to  her  father. 

“Here,  Dad,  do  me  a  favor  and  take  these  out  for  me. 
That  must  be  Michael  now.”  She  sighed  with  relief  as  she 
watched  her  father  going  out  into  the  kitchen,  then  with  a 
final  pat  of  her  hair  and  a  final  glimpse  into  the  mirror  she 
ran  to  answer  the  door. 

She  opened  the  door,  simply  bubbling  over  with  radiant 
cheer.  As  usual  Michael  walked  in  gingerly  and,  after  let¬ 
ting  her  take  his  hat,  he  sat  down  looking  about  him  all 
the  while  as  though  he  expected  to  see  Mr.  Bohner  pop  out 
of  some  hidden  nook.  Watching  him  in  his  quick  nervous 
movements,  Eleanor  wondered  whether  it  was  his  custom¬ 
ary  nervousness  or  whether — no,  it  was  no  use  building  up 
hopes. 

As  soon  as  Michael  heard  her  father  moving  about  the 
kitchen,  he  said, 

“Let’s, — let’s  go  out  tonight,  huh  Eleanor?” 
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She  smiled  and  nodded  in  assent,  and  turned  as  she 
reached  the  door.  He  gulped  as  he  looked  at  her  radiant 
loveliness  framed  in  the  doorway.  He  didn’t  even  hear  her 
say,  “I’ll  be  down  in  a  minute.” 

Michael  swallowed  again  involuntarily.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  Eleanor  had  never  looked  better.  The  soft  music 
of  the  radio  served  only  to  enhance  and  sweeten  the  love¬ 
liness  he  saw  in  her  and  to  block  out  any  little  flaw.  Little 
did  he  realize  that  the  indelible  picture  of  her  framed  in 
the  door,  and  the  soft,  mellow  music  were  beautifully  plan¬ 
ned  with  the  finesse  that  only  woman  can  have  when  she  is 
on  the  hunt. 

He  was  about  to  fall  into  a  daydream  when  a  sound 
from  the  kitchen  door  attracted,  his  attention.  Caught  off 
guard  by  Mr.  Bohner,  all  he  could  murmur  at  the  moment 
was  the  customary,  “O,  good  evening,  Mr.  Bohner.”  He 

t 

cleared  his  throat  several  times  as  he  wondered  what  next 
to  say.  If  only  Eleanor  would  hurry  and  come  down! 

Someone  on  the  radio  began  ba-^ba-booing  about  some 
girl  of  the  whirling  dervish.  Mike  relaxed.  Deuce  take 
Bohner.  He  wouldn’t  bother  to  try  to  pick  a  conversation 
with  him.  Before  he  realized  it,  his  fingers  were  moving 
about  on  an  imaginary  keyboard  as  they  kept  time  with  the 
light  melody.  Max  Bohner  watched  him. 

“You  play  the  piano,  no?”  he  asked. 

“Why  er — yes,  somewhat,”  Michael  replied.  He  didn’t 
know  whether  to  be  sorry  or  not  for  having  admitted  it.  For 
all  he  knew  he  might  take  more  of  a  dislike  to  him  for  being 
so  sissified  as  to  play  a  piano.  But  Max  was  interested. 
He  had  always  liked  a  piano.  Elizabeth,  his  oldest  daughter, 
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used  to  play  some  of  those  old  German  airs  he  liked  so  well, 
while  we  would  sit  on  another  chair  beside  her  and  sing. 
It  seemed  to  have  been  so  long  ago.  He  turned  to  Michael 
and  asked,  “Could  you  play  something  German  for  me?* 

Michael  was  surprised  at  the  soft  deep  voice.  As  he 
sat  down  on  the  piano  stool  he  thought  that  here  was  a  good 
opportunity  to  get  into  the  good  graces  of  the  old  gent. 
Slowly  his  fingers  began  to  wander  over  the  keys  as  if  seek¬ 
ing  for  some  theme,  some  melody.  Then  he  broke  into  a 
simple  German  lullaby.  He  didn’t  know  the  name  of  it;  he 
only  knew  that  he  liked  it.  When  he  had  finished,  Max 
said,  “You  did  well,  my  boy,  very  well.  It  was  a  beautiful 
song.” 

He  had  just  started  another  song  when  Eleanor  came 
in.  After  a  single  refrain  he  broke  it  off  and  despite  her 
father’s  protestation  that  he  finish,  he  let  himself  be  led 
off  and  out. 

That  evening  when  he  was  going  home,  Michael  re¬ 
solved  to  try  some  German  tunes  before  next  going  to 
Eleanor’s.  After  all,  the  old  boy  couldn’t  be  too  bad  if 
he  liked  music.  But  then,  he  added  to  himself  in  after 
thought,  even  milch  cows  are  soothed  by  music. 

He  didn’t  come  around  to  see  Eleanor  till  the  following 
Sunday.  As  usual  she  opened  the  door  looking  her  love¬ 
liest.  She  was  almost  swept  off  her  feet  by  his  more  con¬ 
fident  entrance  and  behavior.  Her  father  sat  in  the  living 
room  when  he  came  in,  and  when  Eleanor  had  left  to  put  on 
the  final  touches,  he  said  to  Max  Bohner,  “Would  you  care  to 
hear  some  of  the  German  pieces  I  happened  to  look  over  at 
home  the  other  night?” 
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“Ja,  I  vould  like  it  very  much.”  He  was  pleased  and 
showed  it. 

Michael  sat  down  and  played  the  simple,  captivating 
tunes.  He  started  with  a  good  old-fashioned  German  waltz 
in  its  quick,  three-quarter  tempo.  Without  stopping  he 
switched  to  a  goose  step  march,  reminiscent  of  the  Kaiser 
regime.  He  flashed  into  a  lively  folk  song.  As  he  began 
another  waltz,  he  was  interrupted. 

“Wait,  Michael,  could  you  play  again  for  me  the  song 
you  played  before  this  one  ?  Play  it  more  slowly,  too.  It’s 
an  old  song  I  liked  to  dance  to;  I’d  like  to  try  that  dance 
again!” 

As  Michael  began  to  play  it  again,  old  Max  went  over 
to  the  door,  after  closing  it  started  to  dance.  A  moment 
later  he  stopped  exhausted  and  laughing. 

“Whew,  mein  goodness,  I  must  be  getting  fat.  Look, 

i 

I’m  tired  out  already.  But  give  me  time  and  I’ll  get  back 
some  of  those  steps  yet.  You  know,  if  you  want  to  see 
real  good  German  dancing  and  get  some  good  food,  you 
should  go  to  the  hofbrau  on  Waters  Street.  You’ll  like  the 
beer  there,  too.” 

“What  did  you  say  about  beer,  father?”  asked  Eleanor 
as  she  entered.  “If  you  think  you’re  going  to  get  him  into 
the  habit  of  drinking,  you’re  mistaken.  Michael  doesn’t 
drink,  do  you,  Michael?” 

He  grinned  sheepishly  as  he  shook  his  head,  but  when 
she  turned  to  lead  the  way  out  he  winked  to  Mr.  Bohner 
as  he  said  good  night.  When,  on  the  way  to  the  dance, 
she  chided  him  for  having  supplied  the  music  for  her 
father’s  dancing,  he  lost  the  docility  that  he  had  always 
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had  in  her  presence.  He  couldn’t  stand  her  continuous 
chatter  of  “Father  shouldn’t  make  such  a  fool  of  himself, 
and  you  shouldn’t  encourage  him  either.  Why,  what  will 
the  neighbors  think  if  they  find  out?” 

“Listen,  Eleanor,”  he  said,  “your  father  is  a  swell  guy, 

and  I  didn’t  realize  it  until  a  short  while  ago.  All  along 

I  thought  he  was  a  rough,  boorish  person  because  of  the 

-  * 

way  he  always  acted.  I  found  out  how  much  he  loves  his 
German  songs  and  dances  that  I  like,  too.  He  likes  his  beer 
and, — well,  I  like  it,  too.” 

For  the  remainder  of  the  evening  they  were  quiet. 
Eleanor  seemed  moody,  and  when  they  talked  it  was  in 
spasms.  Michael  thought  that  tonight  must  surely  be 
the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  he  felt  rather  downhearted 
because  he  had  had  such  a  pleasant  moment  when  he  had 
played  for  Max  Bohner. 

Instead  of  going  to  their  regular  rendezvous  for  a 
snack,  after  the  dance,  Michael  began  to  drive  toward  the 
center  of  the  town. 

“Where  are  we  going  now?”  Eleanor  asked. 

“Oh,  we’ll  get  a  bite  to  eat  down  town.” 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  Jumbo’s?”  Her  voice  betrayed 
her  disappointment.  For  the  first  time  it  dawned  on  her 
that  she  had  done  wrong  in  speaking  harshly  that  evening. 
She  liked  the  little  roadhouse  set  back  off  the  road.  She 
always  enjoyed  the  slow  ride  home  along  the  narrow,  tree- 
bordered  road,  and  she  felt  better  when  Michael  turned  the 
car  around  and  headed  for  Jumbo’s. 

It  was  well  after  one  when  they  left  their  eating  spot 
and  headed  for  the  car.  Overhead  the  stars  twinkled  furi- 
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ously  at  them.  All  was  so  quiet  and  peaceful  and  still 
around  them.  Each  couldn’t  help  wishing  that  everything 
were  just  as  peaceful  with  them. 

\ 

After  he  had  helped  her  into  the  car,  she  said,  “Let’s 
just  sit  here  awhile.”  They  sat  there  for  several  minutes, 
each  wrapped  in  thought,  unconsciously  watching  the  glow 
of  the  fireflies  in  the  darkness,  appearing  and  disappearing 
in  swift  moving  arches  as  they  whisked  about.  Eleanor 
finally  broke  the  silence. 

“Michael?” 

“Yes?” 

“Michael,  I’m  sorry  because  of  what  I  said  this  even¬ 
ing  about  your  playing  and  father’s  dancing.” 

“It  was  nothing.  Really.  I  knew  you  couldn’t  have 
meant  it!” 

“Yes,  but  I  did  mean  ft,  because  I  had  convinced  my¬ 
self  that  I  should  be  anything  but  German.  I  tried  to 
change,  but  I  guess  I  couldn’t  be  anything  but  what  I  am.” 

“And  sure  I’m  glad  you  are  what  you  are.” 

“And  Michael,  I — I  never  told  you  this  before,  but  I 
like  good  beer!” 

“And  sauerkraut  and  weenies?” 

“And  sauerkraut  and  weenies,”  she  echoed. 

“Darling!”  exclaimed  Michael. 

It  must  have  been  a  month  or  so  later  that  a  party 
of  four  came  into  the  hofbrau  on  Waters  Street.  All  seemed 
extremely  happy  as  they  drank  beer  and  danced  to  the 
music  of  the  German  band.  As  the  young  couple  went  out 
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on  the  dance  floor,  the  old  gentleman  leaned  over  to  his 
wife. 

“Don’t  they  look  wonderful,  ma?  You  know,  when 
Michael  first  came  around  I  used  to  hate  him,  and  I  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  Eleanor  so  that  we  could  have  our  home  to 
ourselves.  Now  that  they  are  going  to  get  married,  I  guess 
I’m  going  to  miss  them.” 

His  eyes  were  slightly  dewy  as  he  turned  his  head 
away.  His  wife  laughed. 

“You  never  did  know  what  you  wanted,  Max.” 


Dialogue 

Scene:  Mars.  Time:  This  Month. 

“You  are  young,  fellow  Martian,”  the  old  man  said, 
“Yet  your  hair  has  become  very  white; 

“Of  late  you’ve  incessantly  quaked  as  in  dread. 

“Do  you  think,  at  your  age,  it  is  right?” 

“Just  last  month,”  said  the  youth,  “I  had  a  bad  dream, 
“Worst  nightmare  I’ve  had  since  my  birth; 

“I  dreamt  (oh  what  joy  when  I  woke  with  a  scream!) 
“We’d  have  to  take  over  the  Earth.” 
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